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| upon its brink, seeming to bid a playful good-morrow to each 
tiny wave as it gurgled past. Who, then, was so happy as 
Juliana? The joy of her fond father’s heart—and too pure, 
Aud Gove thesk Henk our chate: too artless, for even Envy to approach—was, consequently, 
Who flung our banner’s starry field, \| the pet and delight of the whole village. 
In triumph to the breeze, _ | Such was Juliana Morton, at the age of fourteen. Mrs. 
Me ee eee oe Bg where Morton had died while Juliana was but an infant; and, 
—Hurrah !~— ; although years had passed, and the bud expanded into a 
| beautiful flower, she was still regarded by her father, only 
|| as “ the pet,” “the child.” Absorbed in the business of his 
\|farm, he gave but little attention to the education of his 


THE LAND OF WASHINGTON. 


I glory in the sages, 
Vho, in the days of yore, 
In combat met the foemen, 





I glory in the spirit 
Which goaded them to rise 
And found a mighty nation 











Beneath the western skies. l] 
No clime so bright and beautiful || 
As that where sets the sun ; | 
No land so fertile, fair and free i} 
As that of Washington. 
—Hurrah !— | 
foteonc ie | 
= i i! 

SPIRIT OF THE PAST. I 
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PORTRAIT OF BACCHUS—TAKEN AT AN EARLY AGE. 


Tus young gentleman was the grandson of the inventor 
of letters, the respectable and lamented Cadmus. His mother | 
Semele, in an unfortunate hour, became acquainted with one || 
Jupiter, a most unprincipled person, who, after consummating 
her ruin, saved the life of her child some time before its birth t 
‘“‘ by concealing it in his thigh.’ The “ removed deposite” | 
came finally to light, and was committed to the care of two | 
dry-nurses, Ino and Athamas, but was taken from them al- || 
most immediately and sent to school to the Nymphs of Nysa | 
—(nicer nymphs, very likely, than the other two)—and living || 


in India. Here he teethed, and outgrew his frocks and trou- | 


sers, and, at a very early age, became a distiller, in partner- } 
ship with Silenus, whose connection was not very reputable | 
to him. His speculation in the wine-trade turning out very | 
profitable, he took to driving a curricle with two tigers—an || 
eccentricity which has been since imitated by Count D’Orsay. | 
He then went upon his travels and was an immense lion— 1 
(so much so that he is commonly painted with a lion in the | 
foreground)—and, indeed, was usually considered “ quite di- | 
vine.” After several rather desperate flirtations, he chanced || 
to fall in with Mrs. Ariadne Theseus, the wife of rather a cele- | 
brated military man, who had cruelly deserted her on the island | 
of Naxos. This lady he subsequently married, but this sacred | 
tie had not the salutary effect hoped for, upon his habits. He | 
grew very intemperate, lost ground in public estimation, and | 
finally went to Hades—game to the last, for he gave out that | 
he was going to fetch his mother, who preferred Olympus for 
a posthumous residence! We are most happy to know, that 
while giving our readers his portrait before he became a dis- 
tiller, his name and ill-fame are so obsolete as to require, for | 


elucidation, the above detailed biography. N. P. W. 
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JULIANA. 


IN TWO PARTS-—PART THE FIRST- 


Rapiant and beautiful as a sunbeam was Juliana, and, 
like the sunbeam, her presence diffused light and cheerful- 
ness wherever she came—whether flitting from room to 
room in the old stone mansion; gliding throngh the mea- 
dows ; under the hedges, among the trailing blackberry- 
vines ; or dimpling the brook with her little feet, as it ran 








coquettishly away from the clustering wild-flowers nodding 


child. It was no matter, so long as he heard her merry 
laugh, and saw her bright, cheerful face—< Books cannot 
make her more happy,” he would say; “there is time 
enough yet for the dull routine of study.” And thus had 
passed the few brief years of Juliana’s life, like some beau- 
tiful dream a moonbeam may dissclve, leaving nothing sub- 
stantial to the waking sense. 

Just as Juliana had attained her fourteenth year, a cloud 
rested on the stone mansion. Cupid, who, it seems, does 
not always content himself with battling youthful hearts, 
but, to use the words of one of the sweetest of our poets, 

“ Has all seasons of life for his own,”’ 

in one of his vagaries, brushed his wings plump against poor 
Mr. Morton, completely upsetting the staid widower of fifty ; 
from which position no hand could raise him but the fair 
hand of Miss Ruthy Solus, a still handsome maiden, of 
some thirty years; un peu passée, to be sure, but yet, as 
the mistress of the stone mansion, would be charming. 
And so, Mr. Morton wooed and won a bride. For the first 
time in her life, Juliana now felt herself neglected. She 
was no longer the sole object of her father’s love ; but, ere 
she had time to pine upon the discovery, a brother of her 
mother’s, being in New-York, wrote a most urgent request 
that Juliana might be sent to him immediately. 

Had this letter been deferred only a few months, how 
different might have been the lot of Juliana! But the letter 
was written; was received by Mr. Morton with indif- 
ference, by Mrs. Morton and Juliana with pleasure; and a 
consent which could not have been extorted from the fond 
father only a few short weeks before, was now freely given ; 
and, like some beautiful wild-flower, Juliana was trans- 
planted from the garden of rural life, to be placed with the 
frail exotics of the town. ‘That charm which nature and 
innocence had stamped upon her brow, was to be effaced ; 
that bloom, like the soft blush of the moss-rose, to wither 
under the breath of fashion ; and that simplicity of manner, 
called, by her high-bred friends, mauvaise honte, to give 
place to the supercilious airs of a city belle, or the cobweb 
arts of the coquette. 

Farewell, poor Juliana! Nature intended you for some- 
thing better, but the hand of Fate has pushed you far from 
the path of “ pleasantness and peace.” 

It is not always fortunate to have rich relations, as we 
shall see. 

Mr. Wilson, (the uncle of Juliana,) in the course of thirty 
years had accumulated a large fortune, and moved in respect- 
able society. Not contented with this, however, they were 
continually pushing up—up—up ; and, as fast as they gained 
one more round on the ladder of grandeur, they thrust be- 
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neath their feet each one » they left be bind, or had helped to| 
raise them to their present eminence. 

A splendid mansion arose in upper Broadway, and Mr. Wil- |, 
son was both owner and occupant ; an elegant equipage next || 
rolled from the door, bearing a gorgeously-emblazoned coat- 
of-arms. Happy age, when money can bestow lions ram. | 
pant, and leopards couchant, ad-libitum! Mr. Wilson, to| 
be sure, did not cross the Atlantic to consult the mysteries | 
of heraldry, as did one of our ambitious countrymen, who | 
returned with an ass’s ear as the result of his researches! | 
But, certain it is, the panels of the carriage, the plate, the | 
lining, all told, as plain as they could speak, that he was de. || 
scended from dukes and lords; and, if they were not be-| 
lieved, why surely it was not the owner’s fault. Moreover, a 
very antique taste had Mr. Wilson! For with his ances- 
tors, both before and after the Flood, the bump of reverence 
was enormous. As silver might be supposed rather a scarce | 
article at the time these ancestors flourished, Mr. Wilson had | 
imported a quantity of very old-fashioned plate, from nobility 
tumbled into decay, and was proud to exhibit it at his dinner- | 
parties, as remnants of ancient grandeur, bequeathed by a|| 
certain titled relative. | 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” he would say, “ this goblet, in which | 
I now have the honour to drink your healths, has graced many || 
a banquet in the days of good Queen Anne.” || 

The sparkling cup of good luck, of which Mr. and Mis. | 
Wilson had so greatly quaffed, was still wanting one crown- 
ing bead. They were childless; and now, as old age crept 
on, they sighed to think no offspring would inherit their 
wealth, or bear about that heavily-emblazoned coat-of-arms. || 
They knew their niece Juliana to be beautiful, so they deter- || 
mined to adopt her as their own ; perhaps her beauty might || 
assist them to the very top round of the ladder they were so | 
assiduously climbing. 

With her appearance they were justly delighted. The re- || 
fining process, however, immediately commenced. Nature || 
was scouted back to the woods, and Art courteously invited | 
to usurp her place. Unfortunately, the character of Juliana 
was passive and pliant as the willow; she bent as easily to 
all their wishes. 

For two years she was placed at the school of Madame 
Chagarie ; and, could the influence and advice of that most 
excellent woman have been allowed to effect its own results, | 
it would have been well indeed for Juliana. But, even here, 
the constant whisperings, cautions, and admonitions of her 
rich relatives followed her, and pride and vanity struck their 
roots deep in her heart. 

Thus, ere Juliana had attained her eighteenth year, the 
change was effectually completed; and forth she stepped into 
the saloons of Fashion, a perfect mistress of high life, a true 
woman of her world, with not even the corner of her heart | 
left to breathe the freshness and loveliness of other days. 


ee || 
Steam-ships and anticipated flying-machines had net vet 
presumed to make a mere plaything—a finger-bowl, as it || 
were, of the great Atlantic. Everybody then did not go to || ! 
Europe ; no, it was an affair to be talked about, to be known ; 
and so, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson resolved to try the tieg-t0 
venture upon the éclat of trusting themselves and their niece | 
to the frail waters—to dare the perils of sharks and ship- || 
wreck, for the notoriety of having it said by A. B. and C.: 
“The Wilsons are travelling in England,” “in France,” or | 
“in Rome,” or anywhere—no matter where. | 

Prior to their departure, Juliana, for the first time, sovisited. 
the home of her childhood. 


Her arrival was anticipated with a degree of pleasure | 
scarcely to be described. The village girls, with all the sim- |, 


| . . . 
|| heart which can resist the sweet magic of flowers! 


| ception 5 


|| those scenes in which we are thrown in early life! 
| the metals, we then take our impress, base or pure, as the 


| plicity of their affectionate hearts, assembled at her father’s 
house to meet her; beautiful fresh flowers were placed on 
her toilet, and wreaths of primroses and honeysuckle festoon- 
ed the white muslin curtains. Callous, indeed, must be the 
There 
is something so pure, so lovely, in these beautiful tokens of 
God’s love! With a “still, 
touchingly to that spirit of love, with which we are all im- 


small voice,” they appeal so 
| bued, and exert such an indescribable charm over every 
scene, whether blooming by the road-side, or in the small 
bed wrested from the potato-patch, by the cottage maiden, 
or exhaling their fragrance in the highly-cultivated grounds 
of wealth. No matter how lowly the hut, how desolate its 
walls, gather but a few flowers and place them on that naked 
mantel-piece, and instantly what a charm breathes around ! 
Their loveliness is sought to deck the With smiles, 
the invalid turns his drooping eyes to greet their baliny beau- 
ty; and over the grave they wither nct, but shed their fra- 


bride. 


grance around the last resting-place of those we love. 


O the bright faces of those village girls, as the splendid 


| equipage of Mr. Wilson rolled to the gate! 


With eager, parental love, did Mr. Morton hasten to fold 
his long-absent child to his breast. 

“* My Juliana !” said he, tenderly kissing her. 

“‘ Ah—yes—father,” coldly lisped the daughter. 

“ Juliana! dear Juliana!” ‘burst forth from a dozen sweet 


| voices; but, with haughty air and formal bow, Juliana 
| passed by those beaming faces, and, entering the house, 


threw herself with perfect indifference upon a sofa. 

“We have altered so much she does not know us,” 
said Amy; “ and she—how beautiful she is! Come, Lucy, 
let us hasten, and tell her who we are ; 
|| wondering even now, dear girl, that we are not here to meet 
her.” 

So, hand in hand, they advanced gently to Juliana. 

“ You do not know us, dear Juliana!” said Amy. “ This 
is Lucy ; and J—J am your own Amy.” 

“You are strangely familiar,” replied the proud girl; “I 
believe I have not the honour of your acquaintance.” 

“ Why, Juliana,” replied Lucy, trying to smile, though 
her lip quivered and her voice trembled, “ is it possible you 
do not remember us! 

Juliana did not reply, but requested her maid might ac- 
company her immediately to her chamber. 

“O, insufferable!” she exclaimed, as she entered her 
pretty sleeping-room, her friends had vied to deck for her re- 
“insufferable !” and, taking the little glass vase, 
cast from the window its beautiful contents of rosebuds and 
mignionette upon the grass beneath. “ And pray, miss,” 
continued she, turning to Amy, who had followed her, “ re- 
move those horrible lilies; our doctor says all flowers are so 


for I dare say she is 


9 


| 
'| unhealthy, and I am so nervous !” 


* Poor thing!” said the simple Amy ; and, with haste, the 
|fragrant wreaths of primroses were taken down, and each 
| bud and blossom removed from the chamber of the city belle. 
A few days (how long, how tiresome they seemed to Ju- 
|| liana!) were passed in ke native home. Alas, how dif- 
ferent were her feelings from those with which she had left 


|| its sheltering roof. How much are our characters formed by 


Like 


case may be ; the die is cast, and we are indelibly stamped. 

Through the thick film with which fashion and art had 
|| Shrouded her eyes, Juliana no longer saw any charms in 
nature. For her the noble forests vainly waved their luxu- 
riant branches ; the fragrant clover-field, where in childhood 
she had frolicked amid the new-mown hay, was to her as a 
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barren heath; and the roses, once the pride of her little gar- 
den, were all turned to thistles! 

Poor Juliana! When the morning came for her departure | 
there was a mutual feeling of relief and pleasure. i 

“ Away to the great world !” cries Juliana. | 

«“ Let us haste to the grove, and weep for our lost friend !” | 
said Amy. 

Juliana departed for the continent. In one corner of her 
state-room, half-buried amid the luxurious cushions of a fau- 
teuil, and wrapped in an elegant robe-de-chambre, ennui and || 
listless complainings filled up the weary hours passed on || 
ship-board. The vast expanse of ocean, rolling on in cease- | 
less grandeur; whether goaded by the tempest, the waves 
foamed in madness, or under the bright rays of the sun, each || 
with its sparkling crest, danced and gambolled over the sur- | 
face of the deep, playfully laving the sea-birds’ wings; all 
were alike unheeded ; and, the voyage ended, Juliana lan- 
guidly laying aside the novel, with perfect nonchalance || 
placed her foot on English ground. 

Through all the beautiful scenery of England she passed 
like an automaton. Its time-honoured castles, its noble fo- | 
rests, its “ poetry of rural life,” even London, great London, 
failed to elicit more than a passing remark from our fasti- 
dious heroine. But, arrived in Paris—voila un autre chose ! 
for here the wand of fashionable recognizance had marked 


{| 
| 


its own; and, like some waxen doll, whose eyes are made 
to move by wires, did those of Juliana open and shut under 
the hand of this leading power. 

The Wilsons travelled through France, through Italy, and 
Germany ; talked rapturously of Paris, St. Cloud, and the 
Tuileries; of Rome, and the Coliseum; and of Gcéthe and | 
Schiller. At length returned to Paris, they took a mag- 
nificent hotel en Rue Chaussée D’Antin, and, as value re- 
ceived for immense sums of money squandered upon “ life 
in Paris,” had the pleasure of being designated as the “ rich 
Americans,” or the “rich Wilsons ;” and of seeing their 
niece courted and admired in high circles, as “ Za belle 
Americaine.” 

One year in such a life as Juliana’s! What is it! A bub- 
ble—floating for an instant with rainbow hues, and gone! | 

As such we pass it by; but, behold, another is forming, 
blown with the breath of Cupid! 


“ Ah, ma belle, when thus I gaze upon thy beauty, I 
adore—for surely thou art like to the angels in heaven.” 

‘“‘ Flatterer !”" 

“No, believe me, dearest Julia, I flatter not. Thinkest 
thou my lips could profane my heart, in the presence of such 
purity as thine! Ah, heavens! how much I love thee ; and 
thou, most lovely girl—thou dost not despise the poor 


Leontine !”” || 


“Leontine, I love thee ; yes, thou well knowest I love | 
thes! Didst thou not save my life, even at the peril of thine | 
own !” 

“ Name it not, sweetest and best—name it not. O would 
thou hadst known me ere that blissful moment when [I tore | 
thee from the folding waters of the Seine ; for now, ma belle, 
my heart chills when I think it may be gratitude—ah, | 
heavens, not love !—which guides thy favour.” 

“ Ah, méchante—je taime—je t’aime—est tu content ?” | 
and, passing her fair bejewelled hand through the dark locks | 
of the youth at her feet, Juliana imprinted a kiss upon the | 
fair brow. “ Let this be the pledge, that, in restoring my 
life, thou didst but give me a new existence in thee! Yes, | 
Leontine, I am thine !” 

“ Dearest Julie !” said he, at length, “ would I had aking- 
dom to offer thee! Alas, thou well knowest I have nothing 


| he daily and nightly wander around the Hotel De V: 


but my sword! Iam an orphan, solely dependant upon the 
kindness of a liberal uncle. He loves me as his son, and, O 
ma belle, with what ardour I wait the time to present to him 
my fair, my lovely Julie! He will adore thee, he will bless 
thee, for thou hast made life a heaven for me !” 

Leontine D’Argencourt was descended from a younger 
branch of a noble house—a branch on which honour and 
renown ever had rested. But Poverty, alas! had also here 
taken her seat, an unwelcome but faithful attendant upon 
their fortunes ; and thus Leontine, upon the death of his pa- 
rents at the age of sixteen, found himself treading the high- 
way of life, linked hand in hand with Pride and Poverty. 

He was so fortunate, however, as to attract the notice of 
his relative, the Marquis D’Argencourt, which, by degrees, 
ripened into a warm and mutual affection; and Leontine, 
for several years, had resided almost entirely at the Chateau 


| D’Argencourt, a few leagues from Paris. 


The marquis was a singular compound of whims and kind- 
heartedness; of most capricious temper, ugly in person, and, 


| withal, a determined, frowning bachelor, of not less than 


sixty years’ maturity. For Leontine his kindness was un- 
bounded, and, had not his young protégé been naturally en- 
dowed with great prudence and virtue, the large sums so 


| lavishly bestowed upon him by his uncle would, doubtless, 
| have proved his ruin. 


Leontine first saw Juliana at the opera, and from that 
time peace fled from his bosom. Like some doomed spirit, did 





’ 
blest as the gods if she but glided past; there was music 


even in the roll of her chariot-wheels. 
Through the perseverance of a trusty valet, whom he had 


| admitted into his confidence, he was informed that ona cer- 


tain day a large party, tout au fait récherché, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson with their niece were included, were to em- 
bark upon the Seine, and, after enjoying a gentle sail along 


‘its banks, were to land at a chosen spot, and pass the day 


amid shady groves, regaled by music and the sweet 
breath of flowers. The more gross appetites by patés and 


| confilures. 


This was an opportunity notto be lost; and, with all the 


|romance of a young lover, Leontine bribed one of the 


rowers to yield him his place; and, in the disguise of a 


| waterman, did he quaff rich draughts of love, as, now so near 


the enchanting presence of his mistress, he heard the music 
of her voice, and could watch her every motion. 

But Cupid that day was bent on mischief, and, at the in- 
stant when Juliana arose to exchange seats with one of the 
party, slyly tilted Leontine’s elbow. Crash went the bat- 
teau against another that moment shooting past, and, in re. 

| turn, poor Juliana was tilted into the Seine ! 

Nay, scream not, Mrs. Wilson! wring not your hands, 
my good man! nor faint, my charmante Henriette ! for see 
you not how unerringly Love has guided that bold young 
waterman to the very spot where the waves have just closed 
over her lovely form! 

Behold, she appears for an instant! Ah, he cannot reach 
her! Again she sinks! But now—now, see he plunges 
deep! now he rises like some water-god! and ah—yes, he 
clasps the insensible form of Juliana close to his panting 
bosom! She is safe! She is safe! Put the boat about, and 
to the shore quickly ! 

It is almost needless to say that the agitation of Leontine 
soon betrayed his disguise. He accompanied the party on 
their return; and the indisposition of Miss Morton, for 
several days, proved an all-sufficient excuse for the frequent 
visits of Leontine to the Hotel De V-——. 

The nephew of a marquis! perhaps the heir ! 
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The talisman was infallible. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were | Leontine ; he is not worthy thy transcendant beauty! See, 
delighted, and Juliana was in raptures. Never was maid | thy slave, thy lover is at thy feet! Be mine—my fortune, my 
more charming—never was youth more in love! The soul || title, are but poor offerings, but they shall be thine. Ah, 
of honour, Leontine hesitated not an instant to communi- || beautiful Julie! become Marchioness D’Argencourt. Ho- 
cate his circumstances. But, when he spoke of his poverty, |, nour that name in thy lovely person !” 

Juliana breathed a sigh, and talked of a cottage ornée; || Juliana smiled, blushed and faltered. 

while her good uncle and aunt, looking far along the vista || “ But Leontine—” 

of high hopes, saw in the perspective the Chateau D’Argen.|| “ Ah, pauvre garcon, it is his destiny. Glory should be 
court rising majestically, each battlement and tower seem- || his proper mistress ; but, vex not thy little head in the matter ; 
ing to ery, “ All hail to our mistress, the Marchioness| and here, here bestow this fairy hand.” 

Again Juliana smiled, and begged one day for conside- 


D Argencourt !” 


—— ration. 
While thus the rose-tinted hours were winging their rapid Ah, happy marquis! Ah, poor Leontine! 
flight, the marquis was absent from Paris. Leontine, how-|| Again, we repeat, it is not always fortunate to*have rich 
ever, had not failed to open his heart to his uncle, and, with || relations ! , 
Love’s own pencil, had portrayed the charms of his lovely Juliana loved Leontine with all the tenderness such a 
mistress. | heart as hers was capable of feeling. In that one day of 
This rhapsody must be sealed—but the reply of the mar- || consideration what torments were hers! She pictured the 
quis lies open. || marquis gouty, ugly, and old ; then the graceful form of Le- 


“ Que diable, Leontine, what is it you tell me! Jn love, || ontine arose before her. The princely fortune she weighed 
mon ami! Hardly out of leading-strings, and Cupid hold || in the scale with love and poverty ; and, while she shudder- 
of you—tant pis—tant pis! An American, too! More |, ed at the thought of becoming the bride of the marquis, her 
likely some peri from heaven’s gate, from thy descrip-|| imagination was dazzled with the rank, the diamonds, the 
tion! Well, grace au Dieu, here have I abjured the whole || splendour attached to this poor old man. 
race of bewitching creatures for sixty years! and, if I mis-|| The next morning a perfumed billet, couleur de rose, with 
take not, thou hast eaten purtridges twenty-three seasons '|! a battalion of Cupids on the margin, was handed the mar- 
O brave garcon! Well, well! Purchase with the enclosed || quis. That it contained the seal to all his most ardent 
wishes, there is no doubt; yet could any one have been an 


some toy, some gage d’amour, as brilliant as her charms. 
The approaching week will find me in Paris. Au revoir.” 


| eye-witness of its reception, they might have been puzzled 


The next week arrived, and with it came the marquis. || t® account for the behaviour of the happy marquis, for, in- 

1} 7 ; } ine > ; ste iaho. 
So great was the impatience of Leontine to introduce him || Stead of..pressing it to his lips, according to the established 
to his adored Julie, that he could hardly allow time for the || Code of lovers, or placing it next his heart, he threw it from 


| ° ° ° =" 
duties of the toilet. It must be owned, however, he had || him with an appearance of contempt, exclaiming— 


some reason to knit his brows at the precision with which|| “‘ Pauvre Leontine—it is as I thought.” 

“each particular hair’ was made to take its place, each || Ah ha, marquis, conscience pinches you, does she! Nous 
é : : age |} 

fold, each ruffle its appointed station, for an occasion like the || MeTTons. 

present called for all the punctilio of the viewx marquis. || ‘The next day Leontine arrives, and hastens to his Juliana. 


Juliana was charming—reclining on a couch of dark blue || He is told she is too unwell. Ah, heavens! too unwell to 
velvet, arrayed in a white silk négligée, with the most || See her Leontine! And, all the night, he paces before the 
studied negligence, and her beautiful tresses wreathed sim- |, dwelling which contains that suffering angel. 
ply around her polished brow. Love, too, had lent a soft-|| The next day Juliana is still sick! Alas! 
ness to her lustrous eyes, while the gentle hues of the rese-|| The third, poor Leontine, haggard and dejected, is inform- 
coloured drapery tinged her cheek with a beautiful blush;||ed she had gone to ride with the marquis. Considerate 
and, as she gracefully bent her head to receive the salutation || uncle! In the evening she had gone to the opera! Half- 
of the marquis, well might he call her “some peri from || distracted, Leontine flies thither. He rushes to Juliana. 





heaven’s gate.” || She bows coldly to him, and smiles enchantingly upon the 
Never before had such a picture of loveliness met his eye ; |! marquis. 

and it was with the adoration of a slave that the gallant old “Ma Julie” 

marquis became almost as constant a visiter at the Hotel De “ Monsieur!” 

Vv ,as Leontine himself; and soon, too, Mr. and Mrs. “O Ciel! est ce tu, Julie !” 

Wilson exclaimed— But the marquis speaks, and Juliana is all loveliness. 
“Pity our niece loves Leontine—she might be a mar- That evening Leontine was summoned to a conference 

chioness in a week !” | with his uncle, and the veil slowly lifted from his eyes. 


Leontine was obliged to leave Paris for a day or two, to || Ah, is it not adelusion—a dream! What, Julie—his 
manage some important business for his uncle. With a heart || lovely, his beautiful Julie, to renounce him! Julie, who loved 
of sadness did he take leave of his Juliana, telling her each || him so intensely! Julie to barter her love for gold, for a 
moment of absence would count an eternity; and she, too, || miserable title! It cannot be—it is false ! 
assuring him, with a sigh gentle as a butterfly’s breath, that|| Swifter than the arrow from the bow of the huntsman, did 
her heart would be shrouded in mourning until their blissful || his fancy wander through all those scenes of bliss passed 
meeting. | with her, while the charmed words she had uttered fell on the 

Leontine gone! The marquis came to console her for || ear of his memory, sad and distinct, like notes of melancholy 
his absence. Apparently, he soon succeeded ; for a smile || music. He raves—he beats his breast—he is distracted— 
came to her lips, pride sparkled in her eyes, and a bright || he rushes upon the marquis, and, with difficulty, refrains 
glow mantled her countenance while she listened. || from plunging his dagger into the bosom of that treacherous 

“Yes, charmante Julie,” continued the marquis, sinking || friend, who is now regarding him with such melancholy 
upon his knee, “ well wouldst thou adorn a coronet, whose || features. 
gems would dim so near those matchless orbs. Ah, renounce | “ Leontine, my good boy, sit down,” at length said the 
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marquis ; “‘ compose yourself and listen to me. Do not in- | I called on him immediately after his arrival, and was 
terrupt me. When you first presented me to Mademoiselle } greatly shocked at his emaciated appearance. His eagle 
Morton, I was in raptures. She was, to my eye, the most|/ eye detected, by my countenance, what was passing in my 
lovely of beings; but soon, my dear boy, I found that it was |, mind, and he said, in a mournful tone of voice : 

beauty, beauty alone she possessed. I am an old man, and | “ Ah, sir, I am going at last; the machine is worn out; 
may be an odd one ; through life I have made character my || nature is exhausted, and I have tried in vain to restore her.” 
study ; and an interest for you prompted me to look within | “Why,” replied I, forcing a smile, “ you told me the 
the beautiful casket, in which you were about to lock your || same thing some years ago, and yet here you are still.” 
future happiness. My eyes were not blinded by love as|| ‘ True,” rejoined he ; “but I am seven years nearer the 
yours were ; I saw your Julia as you could not. I wassoon con- || grave.” 

vinced she had no heart ; no feeling, but for aggrandizement|| I changed the conversation, and he very soon recovered 
and riches; and that you, Leontine, could never have ob-| his usual animation; told me some amusing anecdotes of 
tained her favour, but as the nephew of a marquis! A whim || his adventures in St. Petersburgh; declared solemnly, that 
seized me, (for, after all, I might be mistaken,) and I re-|| he had not gone down on his knee to the empress, as was 
solved to put her love to the test. If she could refuse my || Stated in the newspapers ; said that the heat was so oppres. 
hand and the wealth it bestowed, and remain constant and | sive there, it had given ‘Juba’ the regular ‘ yellow fever,’ 
firm to you, then would I proclaim you at once my heir, and |, Which induced him, in addition to the state of his own health, 
establish you in splendour befitting so lovely a bride. But if, |, to hurry over to England. 

as I feared, she would perjure her love—her faith, so lately During his absence, the revolution in France, the change 
plighted—and yield up the rich treasure of your heart in ex. | of ministry in England and the introduction of the Reform 
change for age and decrepitude—linked, I grant you, with a | bill, and the disruption of General Jackson’s cabinet, owing 





fair fortune—then I resolved—what think you ?” to petticoat quarrels, had all taken place. In allusion to the 
“ To marry her,” replied Leontine, in a voice hoarse with | former great changes, I said : 
emotion. |, Well, Mr. Randolph, since you left us, great events 


“ No, never,” rejoined the marquis, “ never! I have con- | have occurred in Europe.” 
tinned the game, that you might see for yourself of how); “ Yes, sir,” replied he in his sarcastic manner, “ great 
much worth is such a heart as hers! Yet, Leontine, if you |, events have occurred abroad, and very small ones at home. 
still love her, if you still wish to make her your bride, do so. | They sent me the Washington papers, containing the letters, 
You shall have gold—yes, all that can satisfy the ambition | but I could not read them. I blushed for my country. The 
of a vain woman. Tell her this—she will as readily re- | affair told badly in Europe, sir.” 
nounce me as she did thee !” | I asked him if he had attended the debates on the Reform 
It was some moments ere Leontine replied, but, at length, | bill. 
taking the hand of his uncle, he said— || Yes,” replied he, “ night after night, during the whole 
“ This is indeed a bitter cup, but it is received with grati- |, of them, sick as I was, sir. I wanted to see how they in- 
tude. Mention her no more. I still love her—yet, never |, tended to repair the old building, and glad I was, sir, to find 
can I unite myself to one who, though dearer to my heart || that the foundation was not to be touched. King, lords and 
than the life-blood which feeds it, has proved herself thus reck- || commons, and a property franchise, are to be maintained 


less of truth and honour. I will never see her more !” ||in their integrity ; no universal suffrage, no vote by ballot, 
J i. ° e ° ° = > ’ x P } » 99 
“ Nor will I,” cried the marquis, pressing Leontine to his |, sit, and, therefore, old England is safe. 
breast ; “ forget her—she is unworthy thy thoughts.” || “Pray,” said I, “ who did you consider the greatest orator 


To picture the horrour, the amazement, the mortification | in the house of commons?” 
of Juliana and the Wilsons, at the sudden denouement of the “ Your countryman, O’Connell, sir, by all odds. He isa 
splendid pageant, which had figured though all their thoughts | giant among pigmies; he is full of rich Munster brogue, 
by day and dreams by night, now vanishing like the “ base- |, and carries the house with him, sir.” 


less fabric of a vision,” would be impossible. || [then asked him whether the newspaper reports of the 
“Had an earthquake shook the globe, and the Chateau || dangerous state of the king’s health were true? He replied, 
D’Argencourt been swallowed before their eyes within the) “ They are all tory lies, sir. He was in excellent health 


yawning abyss, they could not have been more astounded. || when I left London. I had the honour of breakfasting 
It was, indeed, an earthquake of all their aspirations of | ing under a tent with his majesty, at the opening of the new 
power and grandeur ! | bridge, a short time ago, and he appeared to me to be as 
The next morning there was unusual bustle at the Hotel likely to live as any of the company; a much better life 
De V. There was running to and fro of servants, ring- than mine, sir.” 
ing of bells, screaming of maids and yelping of lap-dogs. || This proved true to some extent, as King William IV. 
Coming events, it is said, often cast their shadows before ; || outlived Mr. Randolph four years. 
even so did all these movements betoken that, ere night, the || Mr. Randolph was very anxious to get home, but he was 
Wilsons were on their way to Havre, again to dare the dan- || so weak and emaciated, I really did not think he would live 
gers of the “ deep—deep sea.” Cc. H. B.| to reach Virginia. His mind was troubled about the politi- 
( The conclusion of this original and beautiful story in our next.) ‘eal affairs of the country. The nullification movement in 
, South Carolina was beginning to look serious, and he seemed 
= pace! es , determined to side with his brethren “ south of the Potomac.” 
A CHAPTER OF ECCENTRICITIES. | He was in doubt as to the course the President would pur- 
In the year 1830, Mr. Randolph, unsolicited on his part, || sue, but expressed a firm hope that he would denounce the 
was appointed minister to Russia by General Jackson. He || tariff, and that Congress would immediately alter it, to meet 
remained in St. Petersburgh a very short time, as the climate | the views of the southern leaders. He deeply deplored his 
did not agree with him, and crossed over to England, where || state of health, which would prevent his ‘aki any 
he spent some months recruiting his health. He returned || part in the debates, even if elected again by his old con- 
to the United States in the autumn of 1831. | stituents. 
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LIGHT VERVAIN. 


* And thou light veryaia, too—thou next come after, 
Provoking souls to mirth and easy laughter.” 
Old Somebody. 


Rome, May 30, 1532. 

Drvep with F—, the artist, at a trattoria. F—is a man| 
of genius, very adventurous and imaginative in his art, but | 
never Caring to show the least touch of these qualities in his | 
conversation. His pictures have given him great vogue and 
consideration at Rome, so that his daily experience furnishes 
staple enough for his evening’s chit-chat, and he seems, of 
course, to be always talking of himself. He is very gene- 
rally set down as an egotist. His impulse to talk, however, 
springs from no wish for self-glorification, but rather from 
an indolent aptness to lay hands on the readiest and most 
familiar topic, and that is a kind of egotism to which I have 
very little objection—particularly with the mind fatigued, as | 
it commonly is in Rome, by a long day’s study of works 
of art. 

I had passed the morning at the Barberini palace with a 
party of picture hunters, and I made some remark as to the 
variety of impressions made upon the minds of different 
people by the same picture. 
told me a little anecdote, which I must try to put down by 
way of a new shoal in the chart of human nature. 

“Tt is very much the same with everything else,” said 





F—-; “no two people see with the same eyes, physically or |) 


morally: and faith, we might save ourselves a great deal of 
sare and bother if we did but keep it in mind.” 


“ As how?” I asked, for I saw that this vague remark | 
was premonitory of an illustration, 
“J think I introduced young Skyring to you at a party | 
somewhere ?” 
“ “A youth with a gay waistcoat and nothing to say ?— 
les.’ 


“‘ Well—your observation just now reminded me of the 
different estimate put by that gentleman and myself upon 
something, and if I could give you any idea of my month’s | 
work in his behalf, you would agree with me that I might 


have spared myself some trouble—keeping in mind, as [|| 


said before, the difference in optics. 

“I was copying a bit of foreshortening from a picture in 
the Vatican, one day, when this youth passed without ob- | 
serving me. I did not immediately recollect him. He was 


dressed like a figure in a tailor’s window, and with Mrs. || 


Stark in his hand was hunting up the pictures marked with 
four notes of admiration, and J, with a smile at the waxy | 
dandyism of the man, turned to my work and forgot him. | 
Presently his face recurred to me, or rather his sister’s face, | 
which some family likeness had insensibly recalled, and get- | 





ting another look, I recognised in him an old, though not very || 


It immediately oc- | 


intimate playmate of my boyish days. 
curred to me that I could serve him a very good turn by giv- 
ing him the entrée to society here, and quite as immediately | 
it occurred to me to doubt whether it was worth my while.” | 

“ And what changed your mind,” I asked, “ for of course 
you came to the conclusion that it was not?” 

** Oh, for his sake alone I should have left him as he was, 
a hermit in his varnished boots—for he had not an acquaint- 
ance in the city—but Kate Skyring had given me roses 
when roses were, to me, each a world; and for her sake, 
though I was a rejected lover, I thought better of my de- 
murrer. Then I had a little pique to gratify—for the Sky- 
rings had rather given me the de haut en bas in declining 
the honour of my alliance, (lucky for me, since it brought 
me here and made me what I am,) and I was not indisposed 
to show that the power to serve, to say the least, was now 
on my side.” 

‘“‘ Two sufficient, as well as dramatic reasons for being 
civil to a man.” 

“Only arrived at, however, by a night’s deliberation, for 


it cost me some trouble of thought and memory to get back || 


into my chrysalis and imagine myself at all subject to people 
so much below my present vogue—whatever that is worth! 
Of course J don’t think of Kate in this comparison, for a 
woman one has once loved is below nothing. We'll drink 
her Ith, God bless her !”” 


Apropos of this remark, F— || ment and vexation. 





(A®bottle of Lagrima.) 
“I left my card on Mr. Skyring the next morning, with a 


note enclosing three or four invitations which I had been at | 


some trouble to procure, and a hope from myself of the 


| honour of his company to a quiet dinner. He took it asa 
| statue would take a shower-bath, wrote me a note in the 
| third person in reply to mine in the first, and came in ball- 
| dress and sulphur gloves at precisely the canonical fifteen 
| minutes past the hour. Good old Thorwalsden dined with 
}me and an English viscount for whom I was painting a pic- 
ture, and between my talking Italian to the venerable sculp- 
tor and Skyring’s be-lording and be-lordshiping the good- 
| natured nobleman, the dinner went trippingly off—the Lit- 
tle Pedlington of our mutual nativity furnishing less than its 
| share to the conversation. 

“ We drove, all together, to the Palazzo Rossi, for it was 
| the night cf the Marchesa’s soirée. As sponsor, I looked 
| with some satisfaction at Skyring in the ante-room, his tog- 
| gery being quite uncxceptionable and his maintien very up- 
|ish and assured. I presented him to our fair hostess, who 
surveyed him as he approached with a satisfactory look of 
approval, and, no one else chancing to be near, I left him 
to improve what was rather a rare opportunity—a tete-a-tete 
with the prettiest woman in Rome. Five minutes after I 
returned to reconnoitre, and there he stood, stroking down 
his velvet waistcoat and looking from the carpet to the ceil- 
ing, while the marchioness was quite red with embarrass- 
He had not opened his lips! She had 
tried him in French and Italian, (the dunce had told me that 
he spoke French too) and finally she had ventured upon 
English, which she knew very little of, and still he neither 
| spoke nor ran away! 


| * Perhaps Monsieur would like to dance,” said the mar- 
| chioness, gliding away from him with a look of inexpressible 
relief, and trusting to me to find him a partner. 

I had no difficulty in finding him a partner, for (that 
| far) his waistcoat * put him on velvet”—but I could not 
trust him alone again; so, having presented him to a very 
pretty woman and got them vis-a-vis in the quadrille, I stood 
by to supply the shortcomings. And little of a sinecure it 
was! The man had nothing to say: nor, confound him, 
had he any embarrassment on the subject. He looked at 
his varnished pumps and coaxed his coat to his waist and 
set back his neck like a goose bolting a grasshopper, and 
took as much interest in the conversation as a footman be- 


|| hind your chair—deaf and dumb apparently, but perfectly 


at his ease. He evidently had no idea that ther@#was any 
distinction between men except in dress, and was persuaded 
| that he was entirely successful as far as he had gone: and 
as to my effurts in his behalf, he clearly took them as gra- 
| tuitous on my part—probably thinking, from the difference 
|in our exteriours, that I paid myself in the glory of intro- 
| ducing him. 
| Well—I had begun so liberally that I could scarce refuse 
| to find my friend another partner, and after that another and 
| another—I, to avoid the odium of inflicting a bore on my 
| fair acquaintances, feeling compelled to continue my service 
as chorus in the pantomime—and, you will scarce believe 
|me when I tell you that I submitted to this bore nightly for 
}amonth! I could not get rid of him. He would not be let 
|go. Without offending him mortally, and so undoing all 
my sentimental ontlay for Kate Skyring and her short-sight- 
ed papa, I had nothing for it but to go on till he should go 
off—ridden to death with him in every conceivable variety 
of bore.” 

“ And is he gone ?” 

“Gone. And now what thanks do you suppose I got for 
all this ?” 

“A present of a pencil-case?” 

No, indeed! but a lesson in human nature that will stick 
by me much longer. He called at my studio yesterday 
|morning to say good-bye. Through all my sense of his 
| boredom and relief at the prospect of being rid of him, I felt 
|embarrassed when he came in, thinking how difficult it 
would be for him to express properly his sense of the obliga- 
tion he was under to me. After a half hour’s monologue 
(by myself) on pictures, &c., he started up and said he must 
“ And, by the bye,” said he, colouring a little, “ there 
| is one thing I want to say to you, Mr. F—! Hang it, it has 

stuck in my throat ever since I met you! You've been 
| very polite and I’m obliged to you, of course—but I don’t 
| like your devilish patronizing manner! Good-bye, Mr. 
|F—!” 

| * * * * 
| The foregoing is a leaf from a private diary which I kept 
at Rome. In making a daily entry of such passing stuff as, 





go. 
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* * 
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interests us, we sometimes, amid much that should be | 
ticketed for oblivion, record that which has a bearing, im- 
portant or amusing, on the future ; and a late renewal of my | 
acquaintance with Mr. F—, followed by a knowledge of| 
some fortunate changes in his worldly condition, has given | 
that interest to this otherwise unimportant scrap of diary 
which will be made apparent presently to the reader. Aj} 
vague recollection that I had something in an old book | 
which referred to him, induced me to look it up, and I was} 
surprised to find that I had noted down, in this trifling anec. | 
dote, what turned out to be the mainspring of his destiny. | 

F— returned to his native country after five years study | 
of the great masters in Italy. His first pictures painted at| 


| have expressed to you the unwillingness of my acquiescence. 
| | was prevented from seeing you till your letter came, and 
then all intercourse with you was formally forbidden. My 
father said he would himself reply to your proposal. But it 
was addressed to me, and I have only recovered possession 
of it by his death. 

“ Though it may seem like reproaching you for yielding 
me without an effort, I must say, to complete the history of 
my own feelings, that I nursed a vague hope of hearing from 
you until your departure for Italy, and that this hope was 
extinguished not without bitter tears. The partial resent- 
ment that mingled with this unhappiness aided me doubtless 
in making up my mind to forget you, and for a while, for 





Rome procured for him, as is stated in the diary I have 
quoted, a high reputation. He carried with him a style of | 
his own which was merely stimulated and heightened by | 
his first year’s walk through the galleries of Florence, and |! 
the originality and boldness of his manner of colouring || 
seemed to promise a sustained novelty in the art. Gradual- || 
ly, however, the awe of the great masters seemed to over- 
shadow his confidence in himself, and as he travelled and || 
deepened his knowledge of painting, he threw aside feature | 
after feature of his own peculiar style, till at last he fell into 
the track of the great army of imitators, who follow the im- 
mortals of the Vatican as doomed ships follow the Flying || 
Dutchman. 


Arrived at home, and depending solely on his art for a/) 


years I may say, I was possessed by other excitements and 
feelings. It is strange, however, that, though scarce re- 
membering you when waking, I still saw you perpetually in 
my dreams. 

* And, so far, this is a cold and easy recital. How shall 
I describe to you the next change, the re-awakening of this 
smothered and slumbering affection! How shall I evade 
your contempt when I tell you that it awoke with your re- 
nown! But my first feeling was not one of love. When 


| your name began to come to us in the letters of travellers 


and in the rumour of literary circles, I felt as if something 
that belonged to me was praised and honoured ; a pride, an 
exulting and gratified pride, that feeling seemed to be, as if 
the heart of my childhood had been staked on your aspira- 


subsistence, F— commenced the profession to which he had |} tions, and was borne up with you, a part and a partaker of 


served so long an apprenticeship. But his pictures sadly 
disappointed his friends. After the first specimens of his 


acquired style in the annual exhibitions, the calls at his |} 


rooms became fewer and farther between, and his best | 
works were returned from the galleries unsold. 'T’oo proud 
to humour the popular taste by returning to what he con- 
sidered an inferiour stage of his art, he stood still with his re- 
putation ebbing from him, and as his means, of course, de- | 
pended on the tide of public favour, he was soon involved | 
in troubles before which his once-brilliant hopes rapidly | 
faded. | 

At this juncture he received the following letter: | 

“You will be surprised on glancing at the signature to | 
this letter. You will be still more surprised when you are | 
reminded that it is a reply to an unanswered one of your| 


| 


own—written years ago. That letter lies by me, expressed 1 


with all the diffidence of boyish feeling. And it seems as} 
if its difidence would encourage me in what I wish to say. | 
Yet I write far more tremblingly than you could have done. | 

“Let me try to prepare the way by some explanation of | 
the past. 

“ You were my first lover. I was not forbidden, at four. | 
teen, to express the pleasure I felt at your admiration, and | 
you cannot have forgotten the ardour and simplicity with | 
which I returned it. I remember giving you roses better | 
than I remember anything so long ago. Now—writing to | 
you with the same feeling warm at my heart—it seems to | 
me as if it needed but a rose, could I give it you in the} 
same garden, to make us lovers again. Yet I know you| 
must be changed. I scarce know whether I should go on! 
with this letter. 

“ But I owe you reparation. I owe you an answer to} 
this which lies before me: and if I err in answering it as | 
my heart burns to do, you will at least be made happier by | 
knowing that when treated with neglect and repulsion, you 
were still beloved. 

“‘T think it was not long before the receipt of this letter 
that my father first spoke to me of our attachment. Till 
then I had only thought of loving you. That you were 
graceful and manly, that your voice was sweet, and that 
your smile made me happy, was all I could have told of you 
without reflection. I had never reasoned upon your quali- 
ties of mind, though I had taken an unconscious pride in 
your superiority to your companions, and least of all had I 
asked myself whether those abilities for making your way 
in the world which my father denied you, were among your 
boyish energies. With a silent conviction that you had no 
equal among your companions, in anything, I listened to 
my father’s disparagement of you, bewildered and overawed, 
the very novelty and unexpectedness of the light in which 
he spoke of you, sealing my lips completely. Perhaps re- 


successes in the art; I wrote to those who came home from 
Italy ; I questioned those likely to have heard of you, as critics 
and connoisseurs; I devoted all my reading to the literature 
| of the arts, and the history of painters, for my life was poured 
| into yours irresistibly, by a power I could not, and cannot 
now, control. My own imagination turned painter, indeed, 
| for I lived on reverie, calling up, with endless variations, 
| pictures of yourself amid the works of your pencil, visited and 
| honoured as I knew you were, yet unchanged in the grace- 
| ful and boyish beauty I remembered. I was proud of hav- 
| ing loved you, of having been the object of the earliest and 
| purest preference of a creature of genius; and through this 
| pride, supplanting and overflowing it, crept and strengthened 
|a warmer feeling, the love I have the hardihood to avow. 
Oh! what will you think of this boldness! Yet to conceal 
my love were now aseverer task than to wait the hazard of 
| your contempt. 
“ One explanation—a palliative, perhaps you will allow it 
| to be, if you are generous—remains to be given. The im- 
| mediate impulse of this letter was information from my 
| brother, long withheld, of your kindness to him in Rome. 
| From some perverseness which I hardly understand, he has 
never before hinted in my presence that he had seen you 
in Italy, and it was only by needing it as an illustration of 
| some feeling which seemed to have piqued him, and which 
he was expressing to a friend, that he gave the particulars 
of your month of devotion to him. ‘Knowing the difference 
| between your characters, and the entire want of sympathy 
| between your pursuits and my brother’s, to what motive 
| could I attribute your unusual and self-sacrificing kindness. 


| your fame. With all my soul I drank in the news of your 
' 
| 








|| Did I err—was I presumptuous, in believing that it was 


| from a forgiving and tender memory of myself? 

“You are prepared now, if you can be, for what I would 
|say. We are left alone, my brother and I, orphan heirs to 
the large fortune of my father. I have no one to control 
my wishes, no one’s permission to ask for any disposition of 


|| my hand and fortune. Will youhave them? In this ques- 


tion is answered the sweet, and long-treasured, though long- 
neglected letter lying beside me. ‘ KarHertne SkyRine.” 


Mrs. F—, as will be seen from the style of her letter, is a 
woman of decision and cleverness, and of such a helpmeet, 
in the way of his profession as well as in the tenderer rela- 
tions of life, F— was sorely in need. By her common 
sense counsels and persuasion, he has gone back with his 
knowledge of the art to the first lights of his own powerful 
genius, and with means to command leisure and experiment, 
he is, without submitting the process to the world, perfecting 
a manner which will more than redeem his early promise. 

As his career, though not very uncommon or dramatic, 
hinged for its more fortunate events on an act of high-spirted 





sistance to his will would have been of no avail, but had I 
been better prepared to reason upon what he urged, I might 


politeness, I have thought, that in this age of departed 
chivalry, the story was worth preserving for its apt lesson. 
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“BE QUIET, DO! ’LL CALL MY MOTHER!” 


[In the “ Parnasse des Dames”’ there is a song, of which the burden 
is “* Tenez-vous coi, j’appellerai ma mere.” It does not, however, 
deserve translation, and nothing of it has been preserved in the fol- || 
lowing, but the refrain.] 


| 


As I was sitting in a wood, 

Under an oak tree’s leafy cover, 
Musing in pleasant solitude, 

Who should come by but John, my lover! 
He ee ’d my hand and kiss’d my cheek ; 

en, warmer growing, kiss‘d the other, 

While I exclaim’d, and strove to shriek, 

* Be quiet, do! I'll call my mother !” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He saw my anger was sincere, 
And lovingly began to chide me ; 
Then wiping from my cheek the tear, 
He sat him on the grass beside me. 
He feign’d such pretty amorous wo, 
Breathed such sweet vows one after other, 
I could but smile, while whispering low, 
“ Be quiet, do! Ill call my mother !’ 


He talk’d so long, and talk’d so well, 

And swore he meant not to deceive me ; 
I felt more grief than I can tell, 

When, with a sigh, he rose to leave me; 
“Oh! John,” said I, “and must thou go?” 

I love thee better ‘than all other ; 
There is no need to hurry so; 

“ I never meant to call ~~ mother.” 





DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

Let others think as they may, friend Willis, we hold to our 
opinion, that in the stir and the turmoil of this great city, 
the necessity, to a mind like yours, of observing the human 
face divine in all the endless variety afforded by a saunter 
through that “road of ruin,” Broadway—the anxieties and 
emulation of your present undertaking, and, above all, the 
regrets induced by an exile from the paradise you had select. || 
ed for your earthly sojourning, have done more towards stir- || 
ing up the depths of your heart, and calling forth the brillian- | 
cy of your fancy, than if you had remained in Glenmary | 
until your bridge had become a ruin, your favourite trees |, 
fallen prostrate, and the race of your sprightly and musical | 
pets become extinct. 

Had you remained in your solitude, that beautiful and 
heart-touching bequest to your successor had not been}; 
penned. Hard must be the heart, and ruthless the hand, | 
that dares violate or refuse your petition. That lament for || 
your lost Eden, is worth a life’s scribbling “ under the bridge ;” | 
so do not imagine that our hand would, for a moment, be || 
placed on the “ grindstone” to your disadvantage. On the | 
contrary, were we a princess in disguise, the proof of our| 
runificence and favour would be, a deed in fee simple of || 
Glenmary to you and your heirs forever. All we can do, is 
to offer a ray or a shadow, as it happens, for reflection in 
your sparkling Mirror. 

By way of commencement, we present to your acquaint- 
ance our— 





NEIGHBOURS. 

On both sides of the way, back and front, as far as the 
eye can reach, all are neighbours; a watchful eye, in a short 
time, may read their history; but let us begin with the last | 
house in the row. Be it understood, we know not one of 
them, but an out-of-the-window-glance at intervals, and put. | 
ting this and that together, in our observation, enables us to|| 
arrive at pretty correct conclusions, 

The family are early risers ; several daughters are seen in 
the piazza, talking and laughing ; one of the sons is domestic | 
in his habits, if one may judge from the careful arranging of | | 
flowers on their stand, the delightful showers imparted to|| 
them, when all nature beside is parched with thirst. The | 
mother is a plain, good woman, of industrious habits, which 
habits have not been laid aside upon a removal to a better 


\| 





1} 
| 


| house than the one formerly oceupied. 
| herself i in the neat, matinal costume of one accustomed to be 
| waited upon ; the loose gown, carelessly capped head, brush 
in one hand and duster in the other, denote the busy house- 
wife. 

Every morning, at an early hour, the middle back window 
is thrown open, and the old gentleman seats himself before 
it; from this, we judge he is no longer in business ; always 
intent upon a book, he must be intelligent, but he is not a 
professional man, otherwise, so long a time would not be un- 


She does not array 


| interruptedly spent before this window ; he is of infirm health, 


his slow step betrays this, but of a kind, good heart, as the 
I y g 


| cheerful word, and hand laid gently on the head of that sweet 
| child, betokens. 


This is a quiet, happy family. More quiet is it now, for 
Death has been among them, and the light word and gay 
laugh are hushed. The old man is no more; so we judge from 
the vacant window, the familiar clothes hung out to air, the 
closed blinds, the array of carriages, with the gloomy hearse 
at their head. May they be enabled to erect an altar to 


“ Time, the Comforter.” 


“Why, what a mad-cap hath heaven lent us here !” 

A romping, tearing beauty lives next door—an only child, 
we judge, and a spoiled one, we are certain. Tall in stature, 
perfectly proportioned, of a clear, dark complexion, flashing 
or languid eyes, as the occasion requires, agile, and daring as 


| the chamois, (a leap from the piazza to the ground being no 
| mean specimen,) graceful as the fawn in motion and attitude, 
and as careless of consequences in her mad-cap pranks. 


The youth who follows her so pertinaciously up and down 
the piazza is not her brother, we opine; there is too mocking 
an air about Aer, and too determined an endurance about 
|him. Take care, fair lady, the humbler the slave now, the 
more overbearing the tyrant hereafter. He is either very 
good-tempered, or very determined on success, else would 
not that malicious blow on the cheek be received so meekly. 


This mad-cap has her good qualities, however. Judging 


|| from appearances, the family is not rich, but the mother is 


saved all unnecessary fatigue, by the active, energetic spirit 
of the daughter. Attired in a morning dress, spiders and 
cobwebs find no mercy at her hands; and as she passes the 


|mother occasionally, without warning, she lifts her in her 


arms, and deposites her carefully out of the way, the ringing 


| laugh and loving look deprecating reproof, for the seeming 


| want of reverence. 

But why is this? Closed blinds again, and the unusual 
| airing of bedding, clothes, &c.! Days pass, and we see her 
|not; has the lovely one been wafted by her own light and 
innocent heart to a brighter and happier sphere? Or, have 
| either of the heads of the house bowed to the Conqueror? 
| Both are gone, and the untamed spirit, fearing no danger and 
| dreading no reverse, is left without guide to direct, or beacon 
to warn her, in this world of shallows and of miseries. 
|| Achange again. A “ mourning bride” is she, as to habli- 
ments, and no doubt in all sincerity of heart, but the love of 
mischief will show itself. After an early breakfast, the lover— 
husband we presume—takes his departure for down-town, 
and with a more thoughtful air and down-cast eye, the 
‘lady commences the duties of the day; she is an excellent 
houskeeper, if one may judge from the regularity of her ar- 
rangements. And now that all is in order, behold her seated 
at the window, with book in hand—not very intent on the 
contents though, as the uplifted eye and listening air betrays. 

It is now the dinner hour, and the whilome lover, now liege- 
lord, may momently be expected. Her toilet is complete, with 
the heat of the weather is a suffi- 


| 
| 


|| 
'the exception of her dress ; 


i 
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cient excuse for lingering j in the gueceia robe rs ‘canes. al horse, , oad crossed the path of the animal, whieh overleaped 
The bell sounds. Springing from her seat, her small head him ; another ran with a severe concussion against a tree, 
thrown back, a bright and joyous smile lights up every fea- || and spoiled all our provisions. The dogs seemed to partake 
ture. What shall she do? Run to meet him, or hide, to|| of the stupidity of the rest of the party, for they went off 
provoke a search? No, she will do neither. Knowing that | together in a pack, and mixed up so materially that one 
he will cast off the oppressive broad-cloth, and assume a|| mistook the barking of the others for his own. They ran 
lighter garment until dinner is announced, she tears off her as if they were tied together, and in the utmost confusion. 
own robe de chambre, and hastily dons that of her lord and || The horns sounded, though in vain; the dogs were evidently 
master. With a smile and determined wilfulness, she salutes || out of their mind! Whistles were ineffectual ; they in- 
him, retains the coveted deshabille, and leaves him to cool || creased the speed of the deer; and, when he had fairly 
himself as best he may. |escaped, one of us fired after, by way of expressing the 

May they prove that | chagrin of the party, and to save us the trouble of gritting 
our teeth. After all our guns were discharged, a brazen- 
faced buck crossed the road, within a hundred yards of us. 

















“Love ’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 





Love elters not with his brief hours end weeks, || He walked as leisurely as a gentleman surveying his plan- 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom.” E. K. || tation, with his hands under his coat-tail. A forward do; 
g 4 


DTPA . ' . {and ran off with this crown for a triumph, to vent his 
STORIES OF THE SOUTH. | ™ 
spleen at pleasure. 

Hunting is a capital diversion and a glorious exercise. It We soon came to the Pedee : and, waiting to receive 
is as invigorating as it is amusing. I have laughed at many | i |us, were a number of very ootihenaie -looking alligators. 
an animal-joke, while bounding through the forest, and my || They wagged their ends, by way of “ how are you?” and 
heart has often risen in my throat at the sight of a fine pant- | « how is all the family?” The dogs responded by dashing 
ing buck waiting to be shot. In South Carolina there are | into the water, and were received with an open mouth. One 


Re ee er oer ee } made after him—the buck quietly received him on his horns, 
| 
| 


some very wild lands, through which course romantically the |! of the dogs was swallowed whole, and kept up his barking 
most disma king creeks, filled with snakes, alligators and | for an hour after; the rest escaped with the loss of limbs, 
snapping-turtles. | et ceteras. 


Occasionally, by the spread of the water, these creeks I The hunters began to grow disheartened; but we had 
form beautiful lakes, with drooping willows on their banks ; ||Sworn to get something, and would not be disappointed. 
and the water is rippled with many a duck, on the watch for | We next came up to a possum, hanging by his “ fly-driver” 
the murderous hunter. Through the woods is heard the || ;on the decayed branch of a gum-tree. The green one 
whistle of a chorus of slaves at work ; and the shriek of the | | among us, took him by the tail, and the possum waked up, 
frightful owl and the scraping of the wood-pecker, disturb | and, rising as one suddenly disturbed in his sleep, bit the 
the silence which would otherwise be that of the grave. green one severely on his finger. The possum might have 

Early one frosty morning, a party of a dozen set out on an || jumped down; but I was under the impression that the 
expedition. The hounds, at the sound of the horns, ran about |! green gentlemen dropped him. We then procured a stick, 
in all directions, in ecstasy, jumping up to kiss the horses, || and, laying it over his neck, pulled him upwards until the 
show they were always ready for a rouse. The cry was||bones cracked. The pressure would have killed a “ nig- 
for the hunt, and when we got everything ready, we set out I ger,” and we left him for dead. No sooner had we turned 
in great glee. We had not gone a mile when we descried a || our back than he got up and ran for his hole. 
large black fox-squirrel, as huge in size as any of our doge.|| Next we spied a fox-track. The dogs began to scent and 
We put them upon the pursuit, and followed. The squirrel bark. We were in the agony of bliss. Our hearts beat the 
bounded from tree to tree, and dodged the most dexterous | tattoo of pleasure. I was never on a fox-vhase before. I 
hunter. In vain did we take aim, and many shots were fired | thought I scented him out, and could have sworn I saw him. 
without effect. Being of kin to the fox, the squirrel had no || we spurred our horses, and slowly followed the dogs. Full 
notion of being “ cotched ;” and, when within fifty yards of | of anxiety and hope, I dashed forward in earnest, and my 
one of the largest horses, as he stood gaping in astonishment, | | horse soon came to a very muddy brook ; being at full 
the wily animal jumpt down his throat, and the horse ran aw ay | || speed, both dashed headlong in. I was ieunatatde con- 
with him! People of the north wont believe this, but I ap- | gratulated by a thousand bull-frogs and turtles, who jumped 
peal to Colonel Nimrod Wildfire whether it is not a fact. | upon me as though I had been King Log. I got up in haste, 

Our next encounter was with a rattle-snake, that lay folded | Jogki; ng like—no simile will satisfy me. I remounted, not 
on a tuft of grass. He maintained his curling position, with | even scraping myself, and dripping like roasting beef, 
a kind of contempt for his inferiour man. He amused himself | ‘followed on. “ The fox! the fox!” arose in full cry. The 
with the plaything nature had put upon his tail, that struck || hounds bounded and yelped, and seemed to say, ‘“‘ We spy 
terrour to dogs and men ; and we all stood in mute astonish. | the pysin sarpint! There he goes! there he goes!” I put 
ment, gazing upon “ the end of creation.” It gradually) spurs to my horse, got my foot anywhere except in the stir- 
raised itself, stood erect, danced about with a diversion that | rups, lost my balance and fell off. The animal did not care 
pleased us, took its tail in its mouth and swallowed itself! It) to wait, for he spied sport ahead, and had felt as much in- 
surpassed all the magic I ever saw. | terest in the matter as his master. Iran after a coon, overtook 

We left this place suddenly, when we spied, crossing the || him, remounted, and again dashed off. The cry increased, 
road at full speed, a buck of immense size. We started | the dogs were in a foam, the hunters were in a raging fever. Our 
eagerly in pursuit. Many guns were fired, in anticipation of} horses came together; and, what with the dodging of dogs, 
the death of this noble fellow; others were let off behind | trees and stumps, we made sad work of it. I thought I would 
him, supposing that the deer was making a circuit, and that | exercise some spryness, and endeavoured to head the hunters 
he and the shot would come in contact. We were all anx-|/ off. I was run against, and horse and man were overturned 
iety. I tried to discharge my gun several times, and found | in an instant. I was soon up—lI dashed on and saw the 
Ihad no cap. One of the hunters started off on a spirited || fox. ‘There he goes! there he goes! there goes the fox !” 
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He was in sight. 


last secured the crafty rogue. A concluding chorus of yells | take possession of our hermitage. 
was sung by the dogs, like a pack of Indians rejoicing over 
We soon came up, and discovered that our | 


a fallen foe. 


; : nipllgyp deer 06 igen iy pepe 4 : pri Seip i 
The dogs ran against each other, and at || your answer I shall set out to join you, and then 


we will 
We must find a pretty 
|| name for it. Ah! I came near forgetting! You must visit, 
my angel, every part of the garden with attention, to select 
||the most suitable place—a safe spot, shady, mysterious, far 


joy was incomplete. The yellow rascal had jumped out of | from all noise ; for it is my intention to erect a small temple 


his skin, and left that for the dogs, and saved his bacon for || to friendship. 


My architect has taken the model from that 


himself. When we had expressed our surprise and thrown | of Trianon, which I will give you for the wonder of won. 


down the skin, the dogs’ agreed on a mutual curse for such || @ 
an insinuating sly rogue, and then went after the body. 
Coming up with that, they were so galled at the former de- 


ers. You shall see it! I have thrown so much money out 
f the windows, that I must now begin to think a little about 
| the useful. 


‘* Adieu, my sole, my only love. We shall soon be in 


ceit that they devoured him in an instant. I was glad of | each other’s arms. Receive, in the meantime, as many 


it, for I hate to be set skinning foxes. 
eels. We concluded to give up the chase that day, for there 


was something wrong in the moon ; and, when we returned || 


home, the infatuated, heaped-up-face niggers collected 
around us, yaw-yawing merrily, and said they knew we 


They are as bad as 


kisses as there are leagues that separate us. 

| Yours ever, HENRIETTE DE SALIGNAC.” 
| After sealing this epistle, the countess commenced her 
toilette. 


‘| Madame,” said Marguerite, timidly, “ this viscount has 


“arn’t got nuffin.” When we asked why, “’Cause Black || not seemed willing to leave without seeing you. He is still 


Wally hadn’t put no salt in the corn-bread.” Io Yo.We 


WOMEN ARE SOMETIMES FICKLE. 
Translated for the New Mirror from the French of De Maynard. 


|| here, with his letter in his hand; he has even informed me 
|| that he is your cousin.” 

i! Cousin, Marguerite, or second cousin ?” 
1] 


| I]t is all the same, madame. 
||He has black hair, and a famous pair of moustaches. He 


He resembles you a little. 


Ir was ten o’clock when the countess awoke. With her || jg tall, young and handsome. However, I do not like 


beautiful fair hand she removed the curtains of the bed, and 
rang for her chambermaid. 
«You have been a long time coming, Marguerite ?” 
«‘ T was admitting the Viscount Charles d’Atry, madam.” 
“ What, before noon! 
showing a great deal of empressement. 
ious to see him. I am going to write.” 
* But he is waiting, madame ?” 
« Let him wait, mademoiselle !” 
Marguerite prudently retired, and her capricious mistress 
improvised the letter, or rather the following extravagance : 


MarulLpe, MON AmMIE—You are a happy woman not to be 
living in this great city. I almost bear you a grudge for 
leaving me in it. There is a perpetual noise here, enough 
to kill any one ; and never such a thing as repose is to be 
found, even in the hours most suitable for one to have a little 
quiet. Pity me, ma belle amie. We have pleasure at Pa- 
ris—happiness in the country. Yours is the best lot. But, 
in a short time, I shall share this charming fortune with 
you; if you have got through with embellishing the hermi- 
tage in which we are going to retire. I send you the pieces 
of the last opera ; if it was less ennuyeuz it would be more 
beautiful. Do you know, my dear, that our retreat will 
make scandal enough! ‘T'wo pretty widows, who have 
twenty-five thousand francs rent, and count only twenty-five 
years, to break with society and renounce the world, Satan, 
and vanities, for nothing at all, like Saint Francis or Saint 
Jerome, setting off, some fine morning, to go and live in the 
desert, and weep and pray in the depths of solitude! When 
I write, weep and pray, I let myself be carried away by ma 
muse, as the old academician would say, who has deposed 


his jetons and his homage at my feet ; two treasures out of 


which I shall not try to wrong any one of my sex. Have 


no fear, Mathilde, you know whom I love. 


“ Have no fear; I know men do not really love, except | 
Werter has disgusted me with the whole | 


in romances. : 
species. Love in this world is impossible. On this subject 


Ihave theories so clear, so just, so firm, that I fear very | 


little what is called falling in love, and brave, in all safety, 
the crowd of dandies who besiege my steps! 


** But I hope the hermitage will soon be ready for our re- | 
Iam growing more and more impatient to be out | 


ception. 
of this hateful city. Mathilde, I want to run about the 
fields with you, and gather violets and pull off the leaves of 
the daisies together, to see if we love each other a great 
deal, or not at all. Mathilde, I feel more than ever that 
true happiness consists in being seated at evening under an 
oak, as M. de Lamartine says, and looking at the peasants 
dancing on the green before us. 

“To think of love! 
ship, Mathilde! 


Iam at your service. As soon as I get 





For a gallant, of yesterday, it is || 
But I am not anx- | 


Out upon it, when one has friend- | 


| moustaches.” 

“ What is all this leading to?” asked Hennigste. 

“ Tt is to tell you, madame, that I ear in ecstasy 
| before your portrait.” 


Madame de Salignac did, indeed, surprise her morning 
i visiter, with his arms folded, and his eyes so attentively fixed 
i on her portrait that he did not hear her enter. It is true that, 
|| in walking, the pretty feet of the countess made no more 
| noise than falling snow. This gift is given to young and 
'| beautiful women, whose presence is known only by their 
perfume ; we respire them, we do not hear them. The in- 
| terview was of short duration. The count gave.her his let- 
'! ter of introduction ; and, thanks to the powerful intercession 
|| of Henriette’s uncle, thanks to his title of cousin, and, per- 
|| haps, to his very prepossessing manners and appearance, he 
| obtained the difficult, the rare privilege of presenting himself 
||at her house at any hour he pleased. A week afterwards, 
|| he was numbered among the most fervent, the most assidu- 
| ous adorers of this inhuman beauty. His friends lamented 
|| his infatuation. 

|| What is the use,” they repeated again and again, “ to 
|| transform yourself into a Celadon, for a coquette who will 
! only amuse herself with your transports, and who is preparing 
|for herself a kind of convent? Will you be satisfied to 
swell the crowd whom she treats with smiles and contempt? 
|| Do you hope to metamorphose her, and all at once to soften 
'| her heart of adamant? 





Charles, adore the countess, as we 
admire the pictures of Raphael’s virgins; but, if you think 
of getting a wife, choose one among those who do not pique 


The kingdom of Madame de 





| 


|| themselves in abhorring love. 
Salignac is not for this world.” 


The unfortunate young man acknowledged that they were 
|right ; still he grew paler and paler, and became more and 
| more a prey to his devouring passion. He returned every 
|| evening where the preceding night had left him ; every even- 
ing, a submissive slave, he resumed the chains which he 
thought he had broken in the morning. But, to combat love 
without conquering it, is to increase its violence. 


| 


Fatigued, 
however, with this struggle, ashamed of railleries, and feel- 
\|ing the term of Henriette’s abode at Paris approaching, 
|| Charles determined to deal courageously with this woman. 
He swore that if, at the end of eight days, he had not mar- 
ried her, it should be reported throughout the city that a young 


} 
| 


| 
| 





|;man had blown out his brains at the feet of a fair lady. 
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This resolution calmed him, the colour returned to his cheeks, 
and his livid eyes sparkled as formerly. This same day he 
put on his cravat with extreme care, went out and ordered 
marriage presents, and bought a pair of pistols. After load. 
ing them he directed his steps towards the mansion of his 
lady-love. 

It was eleven o’clock. Henriette de Salignac was walk- 
ing in a vast saloon among twenty modistes ; some with hats, 
others with pelerines, others with flowers, laces, and nume- 
rous articles of ladies gear. For a woman who had re- 
nounced the vanities of the world, she would have been ac- 
cused of contemplating, with very eager looks, these futile 
trophies of fashion. But there is a Satan, which no daugh- 
ter of Eve can ever renounce in her life. This Satan is 
called dress. ‘The coquette was adjusting, sometimes with 
one hand, sometimes with the other, an English scarf, of 
new material ; and, with her inclined head, and neck elon- 
gated, her heart swimming in the intoxication, she betrayed, 
by her naive and frequent exclamations, how interesting the 
spectacle was to her, and which, to fascinate her completely, 
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had only to unfold its pomp to her eyes. 
tered abruptly. 
‘‘ Henriette,” said he to her in a low tone, “ Henriette, I 


will be death’s *” 

“ Of the two brides,” replied she, ‘* I fear, my fine cousin, 
you will be obliged to take the last; but, look at this pele- 
rine! Is it not a wonder? ‘There was never anything em- 
broidered so beautifully !” 

“ Shall we not have time to speak of these trifles?” 

“You, monsieur, what have you to speak to me about? 
Say ?” 

“JT have to speak to you of my existence, my life, my 
happiness, my future. I have to speak to you of my love. 
Listen to me, then. If you reject my hand you will kill me. 
Do not jest. I shall die, cousin ; I shall die, if you do.” 

“‘ Confidence for confidence, Charles. Very seriously, I 
desire this pelerine.” 

“No, no, you desire to kill me. You shall be satisfied, 
madame. Buy pelerines, buy pelerines. Let there be no 
further consideration on my account. I only demanded of 
you a very little thing—to decide between a man and a pele- 
rine! A pelerine quite new! I was a fool.” 

“ That is the truth, ma foi; I would much rather have 
this pretty little robe. I am going to the opera day after to- 
morrow, and I did not know what I should wear. Is not 





this robe charming? Its colour is of such exquisite taste. 
But, Charles, do not be so gloomy ; when a woman is mak- 
ing purchases, one should never come to speak to her of | 
love and suicide. I shall take this embroidered muslin.” 
Charles could not help smiling. He who was going to kill 

himself for this frivolous creature, so unconcerned about his 
life, and so solicitous about robes and gewgaws !—he assist- 
ed silently at the solemn decision on thread and needles, 
calm in appearance but devoured with inquietudes, cruelly 
pre-occupied in the whimsical game that was to determine 
his fate. ‘The unmoved countenance, and the cold and com- 
plaisant look of the countess when she addressed him from 
time to time, either from pity or to discharge her duties of 
mistress, her enthusiasm for a piece of lace, her joyous ex- 
clamations at a plume, her profound attention given to un 
semé de boutons de roses, so much seriousness expended on 
frivolities, whilst there existed at her side a fervent and de. 
voted lover, to which she paid no regard; whilst there was 
a man at her feet, praying for life and happiness, and of 
whom she asked if this tulle was preferable to a satin scarf! 
So many horrible and pleasing contrasts bruised the naif 





heart of the young lover, making him in the same moment 
pass from grief to joy, from happiness to despair; for what 
is love if it is not the essence of all these things! The mo- 
distes at length departed, and Charles resumed— 

“ How long and cruel this last hour has been for me! 
This hour has been a hundred minutes. Do you really in- 
tend, Henriette, to doom me to despair ?” 

“ My friend—” 

The door opened suddenly. A tall footman, in green, an- 
nounced M. le Baron de Mouval, Madame Christian, M. le 
|General Derville. Poor Charles fled, with fury in his soul. 
There was one chance less, one day lost, the first step made 

towards the tomb. The rest of the day he watched the con- 
| tinual pouring of the rain, wrote many letters, and often took 
| up the pistols lying on the table. 

The next day he presented himself at one o'clock to 
Madame the Countess de Salignac ; madame was dressing 
for the woods. The day following, at two; but madame 
was occupied in preparations for her departure. The third 
day, at three ; Madame had gone shopping for her friend. 








The viscount en- || These circumstances had nct been thought of. Charles con- 
} tented himself in loading and unloading his pistols. There 


|| remained some chances for him yet. 
ae : | 
have come to a firm determination ; you shall be mine, or I 


| «J shall make the attempt,” said he ; “ but how can I in- 
| sinuate myself in a life so well arranged? How break its 
|symmetry, how arrive apropos, how guess the hour when 
| this woman is weak?” 

Her heart remains inaccessible behind the fashions, visits, 
courses, promenades, toilettes, theatres, and operas. Always 
occupied, she is always invulnerable ; and our lover tore his 
hair, then calmed himself, dressed with extreme recherché, 
and went out to see her pass, smiling, and loaded with 
camelias, 

One morning, after meditating a long while, he imagined 
it would be a good plan to offer himself to her regards about 
five in the afternoon. He thought that Henriette, on her re- 
turn from the wood, her ears still filled with the praises of 
her beauty, a little weary, having, perhaps, seen some loving 
couples straying under the trees, would reflect that she was 
single, young, and unmarried ; that she would be plunged, 
when he arrived, into that dangerous ecstasy of one in revery, 
who reflects that to crown the happiness of a lover is, after 
all, to insure at least half of her own. He felicitated him- 
self greatly for having made this discovery. 

“Five o’clock,” exclaimed he, “is the right hour! I shall 
go, and return at six a conqueror !” 

For joy, he discharged one of the pistols in the air. 
know not by what sad presentiment he kept the other. 

At six, he returned as he went. The countess, on his ar- 
rival, was reclining voluptuously on a sofa, reading, or feign- 
ing to read. He depicted, with more ardour than ever, the 
frightful state of his soul ; but she felt none of those emo- 
tions he expected to find in her heart. She simply felt a 
great appetite. To all that he could recite of his flame she 
replied, that dinner was delayed too long, and it would be 
a wise thing to go and hasten it. 

Charles dined, but Charles despaired. They agreed, how- 
ever, to go the next day to hear a new opera ; but on condi- 
tion he should be silent on the subject of his fearful passion, 
and, if possible, conceal it. He promised to be as proud as 
she was disdainful. At eight, Henriette was dressing; he 
could not be admitted to her chamber. It was his last card ; 
he threw it, and lost the game. The pistol he had had the 
precaution not to fire in the air remained for him. 

But, scarcely was he seated at her side, in the dazzling sa- 
loon of the French opera, before he became gay, and forgot 
that a pistol awaited him at midnight in his chamber. He look- 
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ed and wept no longer. Sympathizing with the heroine of the |, when the countess rang, she was visibly embarrassed. Mar- 
play, he thought no more of his own miseries, which were || guerite entered with a letter in her hand. Henriette blush- 


not, however, the less real and poignant. Man is ever thus. ed still more, for it was the reply of Mathilde. 


His look, if it is dull, is relighted by eyes which are burn-|| But, alas! we are in a world of deceptions, where the 
ing ; his sadness dissolves and vanishes when surrounded | best things are only of momentary duration; where man 
with gay and exciting scenes. passes quickly away, and his oaths quicker still ; we are in 


Henriette, seeing Charles so consoled, took alarm ; her |) a frightful world, in which every evening gives the lie to 
heart of marble was softened and felt anxiety in its turn. It| every morning. Mathilde delivered herself, on the first page, 
is true, the theatre had never been more brilliant, the au-| to many philosophical reflections of this kind. On the last 
dience more select; the women set in the gold and velvet | she wept greatly; she begged a thousand pardons of her 
of the boxes, more beautiful, more affable, more celestial! || friend; and at last told her, with some confusion, that their 
They seemed like a thousand virgins painted by Raphael. | project was devoid of common sense. She learned her, at 
Pleasure sparkled in every eye; enchanting music pene- || the same time, that the bans of her marriage with a yourg 
trated the senses like poison, like a philter. They sung love || advocate, was going to be published at the eleven o’cleck 
on the stage, they celebrated its miracles; the pretty dan- || mass, on the following Sunday. E. P. 
seuses formed, in giving each other’s hands, circles and gar- || : asia 
lands, broke them, then mingling, joined each other again,| Tue value to our country, of sending scholars and literary 


grouping themselves in a thousand fanciful, a thousand vo-|| men to foreign courts as secretaries of embassy, is strik- 
luptuous figures. I ingly shown in a work from which we extract the sketch 
When the countess reached home it was late. || below—Mr. Brantz Mayer’s “ Mexico.” The matter and 
« Charles,” said she to the young man, “are you, then,so || style are of the best quality of interesting book-making, 
eager to leave me ?” || and Mr. Mayer may take up the profession of authorship, 
“It is midnight, Henriette. Midnight is a villanous hour.” |; we confidently say, and be excelled by no one in success 
“ Why is it villanous, my good cousin? Stay, stay and i and saleableness. His book is on the eve of publication 
tell me why you do not like the charming hour of midnight.” || from the office of the New World. 
“ They rob at midnight, fair cousin; they kill, they mur-|| For some time after the installation of General Santa Anna 


der at midnight ; they commit suicide at midnight. Have || as Provisional President of Mexico, under the system known 
not all the poets called midnight a fatal hour, an hour for} in the political history of that country as the “ Plan of Tacu- 
crimes and spectres? They are right.” baya,”* a difficulty existed between the government, and min- 
: ‘ ‘ ._.. _ || isters of foreign nations, as to the etiquette which was to be 

“ Charles, they are wrong. Poetry is all imagination. | = : 


: observed on public occasions, when it became necessary for 
But, tell me, Monsieur Mentor, at what hour you have the| them to meet ceremoniously. To such an extent had this 


theatres, balls, concerts, and fétes ; at what hour your joy- || variance of established rules been carried, that upon the con- 
ous bands surround the table, and break the seals of the || Secration of the present archbishop, the envoy from France 


ae 4 || deemed it proper to mark his disapprobation, by retiring with 
! are jesting. Midnight, the hour for ghosts! || @S ee 
bottles! You are j = é a his legation from the cathedral. 


: : : é 
You mean to say for wine and frolic. Come, I will wager || These matters, which to us republicans seemed of no very 


you are going to leave me for a late supper.” || great moment, except as they had been rendered so by the 
“ You are right, madame. For a private supper.” i Mexicans themselves, were, however, at length satisfactorily 


“ And you dare confess it to me, Charles! Ah! hence-|| 2'Tanged; and on the first of January, 1842, the members 

ad ct ed ie hie eiiietadin te ol of the different missions were invited to meet the president 

forth I will say like you, and _— aes hat mudnigat 18 8 |! in the morning, for the purpose of exchanging the usual cour- 

villanous hour! But that hour in which I shall see you re- | tesies of the day, and to partake of a dinner in the evening. 

main with me without regretting the world, that in which || This invitation was sent with all due form through his Excel- 

you shall sacrifice for me the noisy dissipations of giddy jlency, Mr. De Bocanegra, the — of foreign affairs. 

youth, that in which you shall weep on my hands, as you || sm wo of entertainment at tab e va quite a novelty in 

; : .-|, Mexican diplomacy, the invitation was entirely unexpected, 

have done heretofore, that in which you shall swear, that if|! and it was hailed by the whole corps as indicative of an 
I do not listen to you, you will kill yourself for me, that is || agreeable change in our future intercourse. 


the hour which I shall love and bless. Charles, that is the || Accordingly, at noon on the first of January, the diplo- 


hour which, as it strikes every day, will, in spite of me, find || matic body, in full uniform, met at the apartments of the 
: f heart.” minister of foreign relations in the palace. Here again, 

an echo in the centre of my hes ‘ some trifling question of etiquette was started relative to the 
“Pardon, Henriette ; I have been mistaken, I knew not || precedence of the archbishop, which being arranged, the 
what I said. Now, I repeat with you, that midnight is, of || corps, as soon as it had been joined by the ministers of state, 


all hours, the most joyful, the most enrapturing. It is the || Was ushered to the hall of audience by an aid-de-camp of 
“4 re 2} Ia og) c © hts i sy ; 

signal of happiness; the only hour in which the heart of | the president. Passing along several balconies hung against 

Saini f nich folds itself || the wall of the inner court-yard, we soon reached an ante- 

woman, mysterious Hower of night, unfolds itself. I was || chamber filled with all the chief personages, both military 


crazy, I was foolish. What! to think of the morning, to | SAAS CaaS Mee a i 
think of noon, of evening, when there is midnight. To for-|| *'The revolution of 7 after several ange battles, in 
+a: . a - || which victory seems to have crowned neither side, and sey- 
get midnight, to go and beset you in the midst of the fasti- | eral as fruitless interviews of the chiefs and messengers of the 
dious details of the day! I was a fool, ma belle. But do || different parties, was at we terminated by a meeting of 
not withdraw thy fair hand, fair cousin; it is midnight! |, ons officers 2 pte on - _ ie, wae yan 
nes : || when a plan was agreed upon and signe one hundred an 
Thou hast said it. And presently, on returning home, I was ihabey-ons eigeen, some of which the sailing constitution 
to shoot myself! Henriette, I will die! My arms await || of Mexico was superseded. By this system or “ Plan of Ta- 
me—” | cubaya,” consisting of thirteen articles, a general amnesty was 
i ‘ : | proclaimed—a call of a new Congress to form a constitution 
Let them wait. You shall not go, Charles. I will not | agreed upon—and a Junta created, to be named by the Gen- 
be an accomplice in your murder.” | eral-in-chief of the army. ‘The Junta was to elect the pro- 
5 a : ._ || visional president, who, by the seventh article, was clothed 
During all this time the hands of the clock did not remain || « with all the powers necessary to reorganize the nation and all 
on the adored cipher, which, by turns, they blessed. The || the branches of administration ;” or, in other words, with su- 


hours glided away one after another, and day appeared at |preme power. That general was Santa Anna. He selected 


E : : the Junta, and the Junta returned the compliment by selecting 
last, blushing and pale as a bride of yesternight. This time, |! him. 
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‘ signe. 20a me, ” i} 

and civil, of the republic, and we were at once conducted to || and conducted us to the audience-room, now brilliantly light 
the reception-room. This is a large and newly furnished || ed with lamps and chandeliers. The saloon was sprinkled 
apartment, plainly painted in fresco ; its walls are hung with || over with a gay company of officers and diplomats in full 
ordinary - esp Pg history of N _— and the floor 1 dress. Santa Anna soon entered from his private apartments, 

covered with a ra common carpet. is fri 
Ki At the south end of the room a Thais of state, with the | ee ay er nese jorge ee ee 
flags and arms of Mexico richly embroidered in gold and| Mr, Ellis presented me privately to him. He took my hand 
ee on its — menage ed ya a ye i in both of his, and with an air of great cordiality and a win- 
pro ve Bi pee yes — _ mt ; n pmo se ning neg — complimentary words, invit- 
0 Te § e wall, alr ne four Munisters, |) ing us to take seats near him. 
and, imfediately in front of the president’s seat, running|| ‘The total repose and quietness of the company was pre- 
the length of the room, beneath the great chandelier, were || cisely what I desired. It afforded me an opportunity to 
ranged two rows of chairs facing each other, for the diplo-|| take a sort of mind portrait of the warrior president ; and 

> 4 . . . . ’ 

matic corps. Here we took our stand, according to the | seated for an hour within the sound of his voice, at the dis- 
rank and length of residence of the respective Envoys in the || tance of a few feet, I had an excellent opportunity to do so. 
country. | Hi in conv ion is mild, ez 

In a few moments, the Ministers of state (who had retired || “non mg an eaaeit Lae ee - 
after we were placed) entered from a room behind the audi- |! comes animated, and seems to speak with all his soul, with. 
ence-chamber, and were directly followed by General Santa || out losing command over himself and his feelings. 
Anna, in the full uniform of the chief of the army—blue || Ihave since seen Santa Anna in his coach, surrounded 
and red, richly embroidered with gold. You are aware, || with guards and all the pomp of the military ; at the review 
that at the battle of Vera Cruz with the French, in the year || of eight thousand troops ; in church, at prayer ; in the ball- 
1838, one of his legs was shattered by a cannon-ball, as he || room; in the cock-pit, betting; in the audience-room ; at 
pursued the enemy on their retreat to their boats. The limb | the banquet ; and in private interviews of delicate diploma- 
was badly amputated, and of course, he limps along on a/|| cy, when the political interests of the two nations were at 
wooden substitute, with the aid of a cane. But the defect |! stake. No one can easily forget him; and I have delayed 
does not take from the manliness of his air and carriage. _|| describing him until now, because I have been unwilling to 

He advanced to his chair under the canopy ; his ministers | deceive myself or others. According to public opinion, he 
placed themselves on either side of him, and the room, which || js a riddle in character ; he surely is not so in appearance 
had hitherto been only occupic¢ d by ourselves, was, at a@/| and if his person and his manners are not, as with others, to 
signal to the aid-de-camp in waiting, filled with a brilliant | be taken as a fair index of the man, he is either an arch- 


cortége of officers in ful dress uniforms. | hypocrite, or a capital actor. 
As soon as silence and order were obtained, the president || In person, General Santa Anna is about six feet high 
, 


bowed gracefully to us, and received an obeisance in return. 


well made, and of graceful bearing, though he stumps along 
Mr. Pakenham, the British envoy, as the oldest resident : ps 8 


re [ j nt | on an old-fashioned wooden peg, rejecting as uncomfortable, 
minister, then advanced, and in the name of the diplomatic || all the “ mock legs” with patent springs and self-moving in- 
body, made an address of congratulation in Spanish. ventions, which have been presented to him by his flatterers 
The General listened with attention and interest, and | from all parts of the world. His dress, as I have said be- 
when the minister had concluded, replied briefly, but with || fore, is, on all public occasions, that of a high officer of the 
considerable hesitation of manner and an awkward twisting || army ; and his breast is covered with richly-gemmed deco- 
of his cane and chapeau, showing that he was, at least on) rations. 
that occasion, more of the soldier than the speaker. As he || His brow, shaded with bleck hair somewhat sprinkled 
seated himself after concluding his reply, he motioned us to | with gray, is by no means lofty, but narrow and smooth. 
our chairs, while the rest of the spectators still remained | Although his whole heed is rather small, and perhaps rather 
standing. A short conversation then followed between him, || too long for its breadth, it has, however, a marked and bold- 
Mr. Pakenham, and Mr. Olivér, the Spanish envoy, who|) ly-defined outline, indicating talent and resolution. His 
were immediately in front of him, and at the first pause we || nose is straight and well shaped, and his brows knit in a 
rose, advanced to him singly and bowed; walking slowly to} line over close and brilliant eyes, which are said to flash 
the door at the north end of the apartment, we turned on its || with fire when aroused to passion. His complexion is dark 
sill and bowed again, both of the salutations being gracefully || and sallow, and his temperament evidently bilious. His 
returned by him; and thus ended the morning visit of cere-|| mouth is the most remarkable feature. 
monious congratulation. pression, when at rest, is that of mingled pain and anxiety. 
I have been so minute in repeating to you the details of || In perfect repose, you would think him looking on a dying 
this ceremony, not because I deem any account of bows and || friend, with whose sufferings he was deeply but helplessly 
formal speeches interesting to a reader; but because such a|| sympathizing. His head and face are those of an attentive 
scene has occured in a republic, before the President of a re-|| thoughtful, melancholy, but determined character. There 
public, and in a national palace surrounded with soldiery, || is no ferocity, vindictiveness, or ill-temper in his expression ; 


Its prominent ex- 


amid the beating of drums, the braying of trumpets, and all and when his countenance is lighted up by pleasant conver- 
the paraphernalia of a court. Such a detail sounds oddly to || sation, in which he appears to enter eagerly though with a 
one—who entering a door often opened without a porter— || timid and subdued voice ; and when he puts on that sweet. 
passing through no lines of grim guards—amid no military | ly wooing smile, which seems too tranquil ever to ripen into 
pomp ~ ayn, meg the i ge * our re _- . laugh, — yo ae yg youa o- who would 
avoured land, and finds him seated in his plain parlour, by |! be singled from a thousand for his quiet refinement and 
a comfortable grate, habited in neat but homely dress, and serious temper; one who would at once command your 
ready, without ceremony, to grasp your hand and welcome || sympathy and your respect; a well-bred gentleman, and a 
you to his fireside. resolute soldier, who can win by the solicitation of an in- 
“— P é caer sh ; || Sinuating address, or rule by the authority of an imperious 
e leit the palace at one oO clock, and entering our Car- || spirit. 
ringe, —— wae _ ree | _ My — to peli 7 isa — of ag ne rp the —- of 
our friends, on the first of January. e found numbers of || the Mexican revolution, has played a chief part in the drama 
people at a and left a ite ape. std of a. i 3 the a we has ag — his we ae oe 
or those who were engaged in the same duty as ourselves. || from the humblest rank. e destroyer a i 
It was a delight to mtr home once nam. and get rid of many systems and men, he has not eae heopaad rte and 
. . . . . | . . . . 
the stiff uniform in which my limbs had been cased for cev- || of republicanisio, according to the liberal and enlightened 
= ona a all po eed on yo \ rere of = res 3 but it v' rpenrad ot ps | > he 
coat of civil life, and donning gold Jace that day for the first || is too deeply pledged as an old soldier and brave fighter in 
time, I felt, I re yo — — preg rd ; — a | a cause of liberty, now to shrink back into the folly of 
in armour ;” and I was glad after that essay, to find but few || despotism. 
occasions on which full dress was requisite. || While the hour passed in which I sat looking at and lis- 
. 1 ° 1} : ; Pp ig nd iis. 
As the bell tolled for Oracion, Mr. Ellis and myself mount- || tening to this remarkable person, the company in the saloon 
ed the carriage once more, and soon reached the palace. 1 gradually thickened. Here a newly made colonel, the child 
In the anteroom, two aids-de-camp of the president met!! of the new revolution, in as new and bright a uniform; there 
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a veteran general, in the time-stained dress, tarnished trap- 
pings, and old cut coat of the ancient régime. Here a knot 
of European diplomats, blazing with their stars ; and there 
the old archbishop, with his venerable gray locks falling on 
his violet robes, while another dignitary of the church stood 
by him in velvet and lace, with a cross of large diamonds 
and topazes hung round his priestly throat by a collar of 
gems, and “ever and anon” taking snuff, in a manner that 
displayed a finger which almost blinded by the flash of its 
diamonds. The dress of every person in the room, in fact, was 
rich and tasteful, except that of one distinguished citizen of 
Mexico, and a priest in attendance on the archbishop—who 
adhered, amid all the show, to humble and respectable 
black. 

After an hour’s delay, which added to the sharpness of 
our poorly stayed appetites, dinner was announced. Santa 
Anna led the way, and in the dining-room we found our 
places indicated by cards on the soup-plates. 

The table-service was tolerably good, although there was 
no such display either of silver, porcelain, or cut-glass, as 
we see on hundreds of less courtly tables in the north ; nor 
were there any “gold spoons” for Congressmen to cavil 
with. The cookery (French and English) was capital, and 
the courses innumerable. ‘The wines and the conversa- 
tion went off with spirit ; and, indeed, the whole entertain- 
ment was most agreeable, except that during the repast siz 
of the president’s aids-de-camp stood behind his chair. 
Their position was, I feel confident, most painful, (at least to 
all the foreigners ;) and although they performed no menial 
offices, yet the act was inelegant, unrepublican, unnecessa- 
ry, and in excessively bad taste. I hope never again to be 
forced to witness such a scene, nor to sit at table while such 
men stand. 

Thus passed two hours and a half, enlivened by the mili- 
tary bands of the palace, playing gay airs with remarkable 
taste and skill inthe pauses. Near ten, we all retired (with. 
out the universal cigar) to the reception-room, where tea 
and coffee were handed before we departed. 


SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


To Messrs. GALEs anD SEATON: 


I observe, looking from my window, that the Park | 
theatre hangs out a large American flag with a tri-color | 


banner appended to each of the two lower corners, (look- 
king altogether very much like a pair of Oriental trousers,) 
symbolical, probably, of the two arrivals from France which 
made yesterday memorable. The more interesting of these 
twin events, of course, was General Bertrand’s advent by the 
Boston boat at seven; but the one which excited the more 
interest, was the opening of the winter fashions at ‘“‘ Madame 
Lawson’s in Park Place,” at eight. The latter ceremonial 
had been duly heralded for some days previous by notes ad- 
dressed to the leaders of fashion, and (as far as can be 
known) the secrets of the Graces’ unopened cases had been 
impartially and unexceptionably kept. Having “a friend at 
court,” I had been for some days invited to witness the efful- 
guration, but was privately advised that there would be a 
rush, and that six in the morning would not be too early to 
take a stand upon the steps of the grand milliner in Park 
Place. Some unfinished business in dream-land obliged me 
to waive to the sun the privilege of rising first, however, and 
to my misfortune I did not arrive at Park Place till the 
premices de la mode had been ravished by the most intrepid 
first-comers. The street was lined with carriages, and the 
house was thronged. On the stair-case we met two or 
three ladies descending, flushed with excitement and mur- 
muring millinery ; and on arriving at the landing on the 
second floor, the sharp soprano of the hum within, betrayed 
how even the sweetest instruments may outrun modulation, 
played on with a crescendo troppo furioso. The twosaloons 
of the second floor were crowded with the ladies of fashion, 
and the walls lined all around with a single shelf covered 
with snowy damask, on which stood the white rods support- 











ing the (as yet) brainless, though already fashionable bonnets. 
And (begging pardon of Greenwich and William-streets) 
they were unapproachably exquisite! There were some 
| forced marriages of colours among them—some juxtaposi. 
|tions Heaven would not have ventured upon in bird-milline- 
|ty—but the results were happy. The bonnets are small, 
| and would probably divide, for the nose, a perpendicular 
jrain drop; and the shape of the front edge would be_defined 
| by the shadow on the wall of an egg truncated’ at the 
|smaller end—the choice of colours riotously uncontrollable. 
Feathers, ruinous feathers, are absolutely indispensable. 
No fashion this winter in a bonnet without feathers—dyed 
feathers harmonious with the satin. The plush bonnets 
were the first seized on. Drab satin with very gay fineries, 
was the colour most complimented. ‘The prices varied from 
twenty-two dollars to fifty. It was very charming to see so 
many pretty women trying on so many pretty bonnets, and 
I feared that the two or three venturesome gentlemen pres- 
ent might be seized upon as intruders upon vestal mysteries ; 
but thanks to the “ vestalis maxima,” Miss Lawson, we 
escaped with credit. 

I have seen General Bertrand several times. He is of a 
very noble presence, though, like Napoleon, below the mid- 
dle height. His features express honesty, firmness, and 
rapid intelligence—the latter expression aided by eyes of 
unusual brilliancy. His hair is quite white. He is a man 
of few words, very collected, but withal very courteous. 
These, at least, are my impressions of him. 

It is curious to remark, how the burning of our fingers 
with Dickens makes us hold back from the fire of enthusi- 
astic receptions. If the General had been ante instead of 
post-Dickens, he would have been overwhelmed with popu- 
lar acclamation. As it is, the dues of honour are only paid 
a rigeur. One or two brigades of artillery are ordered 
out to-morrow to escort the General on his rounds to visit 
the objects of curiosity, and the different stafls accompany 
him to the theatre in the evening. This morning he is 
visiting the Fair of the Institute. The beautiful company 
of the Light Guards made him a guest of honour at their 
‘dinner last evening. Mr. Stetson, of the Astor, (who gave 
the dinner on his appointment as an officer in the corps,) 
complimented General Bertrand very felicitously in his 
speech, and the applause was rapturous. Stetson is natu- 
rally an “ orator, as Brutus is,” and has acquitted himself 
on several such occasions with great credit. 

An artist of well-known talent is about making a voyage 
abroad, for the professed purpose of painting a portrait of 
Miss Bremer. He will extend his travels while over the 
water, and, for a moderate sum, will visit and paint any 
celebrated person whose likeness is wished for by an ad- 
mirer. I consider this an excellent opportunity for persons 
who have wishes for this kind of luxury. Orders may be 
sent to the care of the editors of the Mirror. 

I visited, the other evening, the beautiful rooms of the 
Mercantile Library Association, and was exceedingly in- 
terested in the history of its foundation and progress. An 
advertisement expressing “a call for a meeting of clerks” 
was the first germ. The paper containing this was preserv- 
ed and presented to the Association by William Wood, of 
Canandaigua, a very zealous benefactor of the institution. 
It has at present a library of nearly twenty thousand vol- 
umes, and it has four thousand members. The late report 
of the librarian shows that eight times the number of vol- 
umes is annually taken from the library—an activity of use 
for a library almost unparalleled. It is, without doubt, one 
of the most useful institutions of the country, and donations 
to it of books or money would be admirably well bestowed. 
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Dr. Lardner has grown very much on the public esteem 
in his last visit to New-York. His clear, simple, graphic 
talent, making abstruse science easy and comprehensible, 
has never been equalled by another lecturer. He goes hence 
to Boston. 

Much honour and glory to the Boston publishers for the 
beauty of their editions, and the credit (not small) which that 
brings to this country. The most exquisite edition of the 
exquisite Songs of inspired Barry Cornwall, published by 
Ticknor, should be between every four walls where resides 
the relish for poetry or taste in a book. It is a gem of 
poetry set in a gem of printing, and most fit for a loving 
man’s gift to a sensible woman. 

I find that “ doctors differ” about Macready, and the gra- 
phic and gay correspondent of the Providence Journal, more 
particularly, gives as his great excellence that you forget the 
man in the character he plays—just what I do not think. 
Heaven, it seems to me, has done so little and Macready so 
much in making himself the actor he is, that he deserves 
infinite credit, and, as a piece of mechanism, his playing is a 
fine thing to me, though more curious than overcoming. 
Young Wheatley has turned over quite a golden leaf of opin- 
ion with his personation of Ulric, a very fine part in Byron’s 
play of Werner. 

I saw yesterday, among the daguerreotypes of Chilton & 
Edwards, a most perfect one of Dr. Linn, whose death 
was mentioned in a late paper. The value of these things | 
struck me forcibly—for to any one who had ever seen the | 
fine countenance of Dr. Linn, this is a perfect remembrancer. 
They colour them skilfully now, and the gentlemen I speak 
of particularly, (Chilton & Edwards, who are to have a room 
in the Capitol this winter,) are daily making improvements 
in the art. Some witty man corrupts the word into deroga- 
tory-types, but they are derogatory no longer. 

We are likely to know something of Mexico between the 
three authors who are about publishing books on the subject, 
and the charming book of Madame Calderon. Mr. Pres- 
cott’s Mexico will of course be a classic. Brantz Mayer 
and Kendall are up to their elbows in proofsheets—both 
producing works on Mexico, and both excellent writers. 





I never saw, in New-York, an audience of better quali- 
ty, for so large a quantity, than was assembled to wel- 
come the perfected Cinti. I presume there were few 
“ ears polite” any where else. At a dollar the pair (long 
and short alike) Madame must have delighted these fastidi- 
ous organs to the amount of five thousand francs, to be 
diminished only by the expense of room-light and accom- 
paniment—a transmutation of “ evening wind,” that throws 
Bryant’s coinage of that commodity quite into the shade. 

Mr. Timm (as is wise and usual) played the audience 
into tune with an overture, and then the screen gave up its 
prima donna—Madame Cinti Damoreau in pink satin— 
three large roses on her breast—the dress, air, and graces of 
*teens, the composure, plentitude, and alas! the parenthe- 
sized smile of ’ties. Madame Cinti has been a good animal 
resemblance of the beautiful Mrs. Norton. The general 
mould of the face, and the low forehead, the dark hair, and 
the unfathomable dark eyes are like in each to the other. 

With a trepidation which lasted only through the first 
bar, she commenced the aria of “ Fatal Goffredo,” (from 
Donisette’s opera of Torquato Tasso,) and sang it to the 
breathless delight of the audience. No such finished music 
has ever been breathed before upon American air, I am 
persuaded. With not a fourth of the power and volume of 
Castellan, and none of the passion-lava of Malibran, she 
reaches a finer fibre of the ear than either. The quality of 


and truth of her chromatics could never have been exceed- 
ed. The ladder of harmony seemed built a round or two 
nearer to heaven by her delicious music. 

Madame Damoreau, in the beginning of her career, was 
hissed from the French stage for singing false—a lesson in 
study and perseverance which I wish could be laid softly 
into the memory of Castellan. The latter wonderfully or- 
ganized creature, with anything like the same skill, would 
be the world’s queen of song. ‘The New Orleans people, by 
the way, who are Parisians in their nice appreciation of 
operatic talent, consider Castellan a remarkable actress ; 
and so great was the enthusiasm for her there that the 
necess2ry sum to engage her was made up by private sub. 
scription. It is several thousand pities at least that, in the 
first capital of the country, there is not operatic enthusiasm 
enough to bring this dormant genius upon the stage. 

Monsieur Artot, who accompanies Madame Damoreau 
in her tour, alternated performances with her. He is a very 
gentlemanly looking young man, with a figure that would 
make a very good case for his own violin—a very long 
neck and a very small waist—and he plays with execution 








her voice is exceedingly sweet, and the mingled liquidness 
‘ 


enough forall practical purposes, but with taste unsurpassed. 
Wallace knows several heavens of the violin to which 
Monsieur Artot has not yet ascended, but the latter knows 
enough to give all the pleasure which that instrument can 
give to ordinary listeners. The audience applauded Mons. 
Artot very long and loudly. I think, by the way, thata 
series of musical contentions between Wallace and Castellan 
“on the first part,” and Artot and Cinti “on the second,” 
would be a most charming and exciting tournament. 

Madame Damoreau had the good sense not to desire a 
musical contention with a performance on the paving-stones 
by cabs and omnibusses, and the street in front of Washing- 
ton hall was coated with tan. 

There seems to be a kind of appendix-dawn of literature 
in Italy. Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella is about being 
published at Florence in the Italian translation. Sparks’ 
Life of Washington, translated by a young Neapolitan, is 
also nearly ready. A society has been formed at Florence 
called Societa Editrice Fiorentina, for the publication of 


American literature. The Marquis Gino Capponi, one of 
the most prominent names in Florentine history, has put our 
country under obligation by his enthusiasm for our literature, 
and his aid to the publication of the works I have just men- 
| tioned. He is himself a remarkable scholar. Our Consul 
jat Rome, Mr. George Greene, has had a large agency in 
|the same cause. Mr. Greene, by the way, has devoted a 
labour of some years to a history of Italy, which is still in 
progress. He, as is known very well, is a credit to the 
talent and scholarship of our country. The Marquis Capponi 
has furnished Mr. Prescott with materials for his history of 
Philip II. 

Weir's picture of the “ Embarcation” is now exhibiting 
to throngs of admirers at Philadelphia. Its wonderful 
ingenuity and beauty of grouping, and the variety and 
individuality of the faces of the pilgrim company, are the 
excellencies most dwelt upon. I really must venture to re- 
cord an opinion expressed of this picture by Inman—who 
(as the artist of a rival panel in the Rotundo, and hindered 
in his work by ill health and other obstacles,) is in a posi- 
tion to speak invidiously, if he were capable of envy. Inman 
was asked what he thought of it. “ It is a glorious picture,” 
he replied, “ and its faults, if it has them, are comparatively 
so trifling that it would be ungenerous to mention them.” 
And if that speech did not come from a noble heart, I have 
read of such things with slender profit to my judgment. 








translations of the best foreign works, including those of - 
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A CONFIDENTIAL LETTER. 

Dear READER—A volume of poems goes from us in an 
Extra of the Mirror this week, which leaves us with a feel- 
ing—we scarce know how to phrase it—a feeling of timidity 
and dread—like a parent’s apprehensiveness, giving his child 
into the hands of a stranger. It is not Pliny’s “ quam sit 
magnum dare aliquid in manus hominum,” nor is it, what 
the habitual avoidance of grave themes looks like, some- 
times—a preference 

‘to let the serious part of life go by 
Like the neglected sand.” 
We are used to buttering curiosity with the ooze of our| 
brains—careful more to be paid than praised—and we have | 
a cellar as well as many stories in our giddy thought-house ; | 
and it is from this cave of privacy that we have, with reluc- | 
tance, and consentings far between, drawn treasures of early 
feeling and impression, now bound and offered to you for 
the first time in one bundle. Oh, from the different stories | 
of the mind—from the settled depths and from the efferves. | 
cent and giddy surface—how different looks the world !—of 
what different stuff and worth the link that binds us to it! 
In looking abroad from one window of the soul, we see | 
sympathy, goodness, truth, desire for us and our secrets, that | 
we may be more loved; from another, we see suspicion, 
coldness, mockery and ill-will—the evil spirits of the world— 
lying in wait for us. At one moment—the spirits down and | 





the heart calm and trusting—we tear out the golden leaf |! 


nearest the well of life, and pass it forth to be read and wept 
over. At another, we bar shutter and blind upon prying | 
malice, turn key carefully on all below, and mounting to | 
the summit, look abroad and jest at the very treasures we 
have concealed—wondering at our folly in even confessing 
to a heartless world that we had secrets, and would share | 
them. We are not always alike. The world does not seem | 
always the same. We believe it is all good sometimes. We 
believe, sometimes, that it is but a place accursed, given to 
devils and their human scholars. Sometimes we are all kind- | 


ness—sometimes aching only for an antagonist, and an || 


arena without barrier or law. And oh what a Procrustes’ 
bed is human opinion—trying a man’s actions and words, 
in whatever mood committed and said, by the same standard | 


of rigour! How often must the angels hovering over us re- || 


verse the sentence of the judge—how oftener still the re- 
buke of the old maid and the pharisce. 
But—a martingale on moralizing ! 
Yours affectionately, 


DovBLEyov. 
P. S. These poems, dear reader, (if you are one of those 


who 
* cannot spare the luxury of believing 


That all things beautiful are what they seem,’’) 


these poems, we may venture to say to you, are chickens of | 


ours that still come home to roost. They have not been| 
turned out to come back to a locked door and a strange | 
face at the postern. We still put such eggs under our| 
| 


hen of reverie. We cherish the breed—but privately— | 
privately! Take these, and come to us for more. 


“Mr. Newbegin” must excuse us. We like grammar || 


even ina pun. His night ride in the omnibus is pretty fair, 
but it won’t do to jolt pronouns out of place. That 
“ Dark as winter was the flow 
Of J, sir, rolling rapidly,” 
would shock our friend Wright into a new edition of “ Ex- 
ercises.” 


We like “‘ Kuhl’s” ghost story, but he “ cuts it a little too 
fat.’ The idea of beginning a tale with a description of a | 





|| of us” for ‘quoting nothing’ 


| youth eating his soup out of the skull of his grandmother 
| There is no keeping ‘ Kuhl,” and he may send for his 
manuscript. 


! 
. 





There is but one good couplet in “ Tiskins’s” communi- 
cation :— 
‘His whiskers were like night, coal-black, 
His hair like morn, coal-red”— 
but his rhythm grounds at the overslaugh. He must throw 
over his ballast of consonants, before his metre-craft will 
swim buoyant enough to pass. 





One of the Sunday critics (we hope he “got to press” 
soon enough to have leisure for confession,) sneers at “ one 
> of Morris’s in our critique of 


his songs. As if it were necessary in a periodical where 
| Morris makes, of everything he writes, a Corinthian capital 
for a column! Truly the public are not likely to die in igno- 
rance of songs which stand on every piano-rack in the coun- 


try and are sung in every concert-room and theatre, and are 


|| being endlessly copied. Besides, we believe we can tell 
| what manner of thing is your crocodile” without bringing 


the monster bodily in. How the folks find fault with us! 
We shall really have to proclaim ourselves an ‘“ object,” 
and 


| 


“boast of nothing else 
But that we are a journeyman to grief!” 


or, better still, we shall be driven to get up a crusade against 


|| the whip-poor-willises, and “bring up those that shall try 


what mettle there is in orange-tawny.” 


To the kind.old lady who “knit us a pair of stockings 
after reading some poetry” of ours, but “ was afraid to send 


them and gave them toa beggar,” we must say, in the words 


of the old ballad 


‘“« *T'were better give a thing, 
A sign of love, unto a mighty person or a king, 
Than to a rude or barb’rous swain, but bad or basely born 
For gently takes the gentleman what oft the clown will scorn.” 
So thanks for the good will, dear madam, and pray knit us 
a pair of mittens against we make our fortune and turn 
farmer. 





“ Aunt Charity” wishes us to write an article on the 
“love of the intellect and the possibility of a tender affec- 
tion for the old.” We will tell you a little story out of an 
old book :—* It is reported of Magdalen, Queen of France, 


|| that walking forth, an evening, with her ladies, she spied 


| Monsieur Alanus, one of the king’s chaplains, an old hard- 
\favoured man, fast asleep in a bower; and kissed him 
sweetly. When the ladies laughed at her for it, she replied 
that it was not his person she did embrace, but, with a Pla. 
| tonic love, the divine beauty of his soul.” 


Three pages of poetry, oh Mr. “ Proteus,” and all plagia- 
rism after all—direct and beaten out into thin lamine from 


the gold of Letitia Landon. Here is the original : 


| 
| “Love! oh young Love! 


Why hast thou not security? Thou art 

Like a bright river, on whose course the weeds 
Are thick and heavy ; briars are on its banks, 
And jagged stones and rocks are ’mid its waves. 
Conscious of its own beauty, it will rush 

Over its many obstacles and pant 

For some green valley as its quiet home. 

Alas! it rushes with a desperate leap 

Over its barriers, foaming passionate, 

But prison’d still; or winding languidly, 
Becomes dark like oblivion ; or else wastes 
Itself away.—This is Love’s history !” 


| 
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